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The Enemy Within 


pe Is no mere coincidence that agreement over the first positive steps 

in European co-operation should haye been reached in Paris last week- 
end at the very moment when the French coal industry had been brought 
to a standstill. The two events mark the clash of opposing aims—the 
one a constructive attempt on the part of the western European countries 
to seek their economic recovery through mutual effort and the assistance 
of the United States; the other a destructive campaign to cripple one of 
the weakest members of the group, to demonstrate the failure of Marshall 
Aid as a recipe for European recovery, and to dishearten and entice 
waverers into the Russian orbit. The fact is that Marshall aid is work- 
ing ; but equally it is a fact that the Cominform, which was recreated by 
the Soviet Union to fight the whole concept of western recovery with 
American assistance, is now fighting with the gloves off. 


At the moment, the warfare is open only in France. But it is being 
pursued clandestinely and undeclared in other countries too. The jar- 
gon and dreary clichés of the Cominform newspaper should not be dis- 
missed as ideological clap-trap. They are evidence in themselves, that 
the single-minded aim of Communism is to sap resistance, to weaken 
the forces of democracy as that word is understood in the west, to bore 
from within in every field of human activity. ‘The Cominform makes 
no bones about these aims. Indeed, the results of Communist infiltration 
are plain enough to see, not only in France, but also in this country. The 
recent boast of the Cominform newspaper that “in a majority of the 
capitalist countries the Communist parties play a decisive role in the trade 
unions which number millions of members ” is, for all its exaggeration, 
too near the truth to be comfortable. It is palpably true of the present 
predicament of France. 


The question of Communist influence and leadership in the British 
trade union movement has now become an issue of first-class importance. 
What has happened in France could happen here, if Communist in- 
uence was sufficiently strong. There are signs that the fight for power 
has now been joined. Ten days ago, Mr Arthur Horner, who is secretary 
of the National Union of Mineworkers and is a Communist, told the 
meeting of the Confédération Générale du Travail in Paris that just as 
Russia had aided the British miners in their strike in 1921—to the extent, 
he claimed, of £1,000,000—so the British miners would support the 
French miners in their strike. This wholly unauthorised offer of support 
in a Communist-organised strike, designed to frustrate the part which 
France might play in European recovery, drew an immediate denuncia- 
tion from Mr Will Lawther, the president of the NUM. Mr Lawther 
is, in Mr Horner’s words, “a great proletarian who has been led astray ” 
—anglice, he is not a Communist. So the National Union of Mine- 
workers has a president who is a supporter of European co-operation 
under the Marshall programme, a Communist secretary who has described 
the European Recovery Programme as “the American pattern for the re- 
construction of Europe at the expense of the working class,” and two Com- 
munist leaders in the important Scottish and South Wales areas. In all, 
there are four known Communists on the executive committee of the 
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NUM. Their presence has for some time past been an embar- 
rassment, involving decision by majority vote ; at the moment, 
when crucial discussions are going on with the Coal Board and 
the Minister of Fuel and Power to inject a new sense of dis- 
cipline and urgency into coal production, their policy could 
easily become one of positive hindrance. 

But coal is by no means the only industry of vital import- 
ance in which Communist influence is significant. . On the 
small national executive of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, there are two members out of seven who are Com- 
munists ; but the main influence in this union is exerted by 
the national organisers, of whom three out of four are Com- 
munists. The president and secretary of the Electrical Trades 
Union are both Communists, and both elected this year. In 
some unions, on the other hand, a few Communist candidates 
have failed to secure election to the executive committees in the 
past twelve months. Obviously, there is no question of Com- 
munist domination even in those unions where Communist 
influence is strongest among the higher officials. In that sense, 
the British trade union movement has succeeded in avoiding 
the Communist dictation which is at present holding the French 
industrial economy to ransom. 

Yet Communist influence, though short of control, is cer- 
tainly strong enough in these key unions to pursue guerilla 
warfare. So far, it has pursued a discreet line. It has stopped 
well short of direct action, even where, as in the recent awards 
for higher engineering and shipbuilding wages, conditions 
seemed fertile for some effective trouble-making. But that can 
be credited to nothing more than tactical expediency. The 
economic state of Britain is very different from that of France, 
and the authority of the Trades Union Congress is, on the 
whole, supported by the broad mass of the eight million mem- 
bers of its affiliated unions. It is presumably on the calculation 
that the time was not yet ripe that Mr Horner had not declared 
in this country what he was moved to say in Paris ten days ago. 

Now that open controversy has broken out between Mr 
Horner and Mr Lawther, the decisive trial of strength in the 
unions can hardly be delayed much longer. It is useful to try 
to define a little further the extent of the field over which the 
battle will have to be fought, The Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation is anti-Communist, though the Amalgamated Union 
of Foundry Workers (whose secretary is now in Budapest, with 
officials from two other unions, attending the meeting of the 
Hongarian trades unions) is more sympathetic to the Com- 
munist viewpoint. Nor is the influence of Communist ways of 
thought unduly strong in the counsels of the National Union 
of Railwaymen—though traces of it can certainly be found. 
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| The Transport and General Workers Union has eight Com- 


munists on an executive of 38, compared with 9 out of 34 
seats a year ago. Except in the docks, the stewards and 
organisers of the umion, however, seem to be less affected by 
Communist influence than those of some other unions, like 
engineering. In building, the president of the union is a Com- 
munist, and there are Communist members on its regional 
councils. In the textile, footwear, pottery and hosiery unions, 
Communist influence is negligible, but it has grown in the 
distributive trades and in clothing, and in the professional and 
non-manual organisations, the effect of Communist influence is 
out of all proportion to their size. 

What effective measures can be taken to end the equivocal 
position of Communist union officials ? The TUC has always 
disclaimed any right to intervene in the domestic affairs and 
government of its affiliated unions, It is a Congress, not an 
executive federation. It has rested on the assumption that the 
democratic system of trade union government was proof against 
the emergence of forces inimical to the aims and aspirations of 
organised labour. Unfortunately, this bulwark of strength—as 
it should be—has been neglected by the indifference and 
gullibility of large numbers of trade union members. The 
Communist forces have been more energetic, better organised, 
and uninhibited by scruple. They have used their small but 
active minorities to gain possession of large areas of the heritage 
of trades unionism in this country. 

Thus, the doctrine of non-intervention on which the TUC 
has hitherto been disposed to rely is now becoming: out of date. 
It has to find some answer to the threat that Communist 
influence or control may exploit the power of the unions in ways 
which are inimical to the broad interests of their members, 
which are opposed to the policy of a Labour Government which 
the TUC, to its credit, has been ready to adopt, and which are 
designed to further the spread of Communist disruption in the 
west in the interest of Russian policy. Its present difficulties 
are not to be underestimated, for the risks to the trade union 
movement—to say nothing of the risks to the further progress of 
economic recovery in Britain—are great. But now is the time 
for the TUC to find its voice. It must point out the dangers 
which trade union members are running by failing to vote for 
officials of their true choice. It must get rid of the idea 
that Communist influence in the unions is an old problem which 
will somehow solve itself. Today, it is a new and urgent 
problem. With the spectacle of France, prostrate and enfeebled, 
before them, the truly democratic forces in British trades 
unionism have a horrible example of what could happen here, 
unless they bestir themselves to fight for their rights. 


India—A New Great Power 


ISCREETLY, and with circumspection, some of the 
Dominion Prime Ministers approached last weekend the 
problem of defining afresh the constitutional relations which 
hold old and new members of the Commonwealth together. 
With Mr Nehru away in Paris, they explored the issues raised 
by Eire without losing sight for a moment of the fact that 
they might arise, too, with India. Chequers was the 
appropriate place for such delicate probing, but it must. be 
expected that the operation will soon pass to the Cabinet 
Room in Downing Street and from there to Parliaments. Until 
more is known of the Indian attitude it would be premature to 
discuss its pros and cons ; but there is one thing which should 
be clearly understood now, before public debate begins. It is 
that India is nowa Great Power in Asia ; that if it stays in the 
Commonwealth, there will be an unprecedented partnership 
between the leader of western Europe and the possible leader 
of Asia ; that the power to be exercised by each will be deeply 


affected by the nature of the tie between them and between 
India and Pakistan. That Britain and India have vital interests 
in common is clear ; what is less obvious to many is the ability 
of Irdia, whether as a Dominion or as a state outside the Com- 
monwealth, to advance and ‘defend those interests. 

In the last four years two great events have occurred which 
have abruptly and radically transformed the prewar balance 
of forces.in Asia. The first was the utter defeat of Japan and 
its disappearance as a Great Power; the second was the depar- 
ture of the British Raj from India after a war which had 
apparently left its control intact. Almost equally important was 
an event which was hopefully expected, but failed to occur: 
the emergence of a strong and united China as the main factor 
of peace and stability in the Far East—a possibility which was 
recognised in advance by the inclusion of China as one of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council of Uno. 

Today, with Japan prostrate and China torn with devastating 
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civil war, the Far East is a zone of weakness and instability, 
and the intervention of the United States can only to a limited 
degree compensate for the lack of self-relying strength or order 
in either country. 

The collapse of Japan has been in a certain sense a 
defeat for Asia, since a Far Eastern Great Power has been 
eliminated without being replaced by another, and the whole 
region has become exposed to the rivalries of external forces. 
The transfer of power in the Indian sub-continent, on the other 
hand, has been a signal success for Asia, since two Asiatic 
nations have replaced European rule over a vast area, without 
dissolution or breakdown of the apparatus of government which 
they have taken over. 


¥ 


It is not easy in this country to make the mental readjustment 
required to think of India as an independent power playing a 
leading role in world affairs. The extent of Indian industrial- 
isation during the last twenty, years, the numbers of Indians 
acquainted in some degree with modern technology, and the 
fund of financial, administrative and organising ability in India, 
are a!so still inadequately recognised. The British built in India 
more solidly than they knew, and the teacher’s proudest hour 
should always be when his pupil is able to do without him. 
Whatever India has learnt from Britain has been so well learnt 
that it has been able to emerge as a modern state, with an 
administration and an economic structure unrivalled among 
eastern countries. 

The former Indian Empire has been reconstituted as two 
states, one with a population of well over 300 millions and the 
other much smaller, but nevertheless about as populous as the 
United Kingdom. The disparity in population between the 
two units is accentuated by the contrast of industrial potentials, 
for India is heir to all the principal industrial areas developed 
before partition. By the tests of man-power and industrial 
capacity, therefore, India is in a different category of strength 
from Pakistan, and even by itself can qualify for the rank of a 
Great Power. On the other hand, Pakistan is better off than 
India as regards food supplies and is also better furnished with 
exportable surpluses for the world market. Further, Pakistan 
holds the north-western mountain keys to the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, and is thus responsible for the defence of India as 
well as of the most vulnerable land frontier of the sub- 
continent. It follows from these facts that India and Pakistan 
are interdependent to a high degree both economically and 
strategically, and that India’s status as a Great Power must vary 
according to the state of its relations with Pakistan. The two 
nations in close co-operation can be extremely. strong ; but as 
long as relations between India and Pakistan are those of 
‘hostility and suspicion, India will be vulnerable to all kinds of 
untoward events. 

Theoretically, perhaps, India might achieve a re-unification 
of the sub-continent by military conquest or coercion of Pakis- 
tan. In fact, whatever the economic and strategic gains, India 
would pay too high a price in political weakness by the forcible 
incorporation of so large a. reluctant minority—as it would 
have done also if there had been no partition. Apart from out- 
right conquest, the only way for India to achieve a working 
equivalent of the former Indian unity is by a good understand- 
ing with Pakistan, which means in the first place a reasonable 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute. There can be no amity 
between Karachi and Delhi as long as the deadlock in Kashmir 
remains unresolved. Whatever the past metits of the quarrel, 
India can now afford to be generous ; it has so clearly demon- 
strated its military efficiency in the campaign against Hydera- 
bad that it has no need to keep up the fight in Kashmir merely 
for the sake of military prestige. If a settlement were once 
reached there no territorial issue between India and Pakistan 
would remain and the way would be open for real co-operation. 
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ff India and Pakistan can work together, they can not only 
assure peace to the whole vast area formerly ruled by Asoka, 
by Akbar and by the British Viceroys ; they will also exert a 
powerful influence for stability both in the Middle East on the 
one hand and in South-East Asia on the other. Their joint 
interests are bound to extend their horizons both wést and east 
of the Indian sub-continent. Not long ago there was hardly 
a politician in India who was actively concerned about the 
country’s external interests; all attention was concentrated on 
domestic affairs and on the- struggle for national independence ; 
foreign affairs remained under British direction up to the final 
transfer of power, and it was fashionable to regard the North- 
West Frontier almost as a British invention. Now that inde- 
pendence has been achieved, the new governments of India 
and Pakistan are quite well aware that they have to 
guide the destinies of their countries in a world of great strains 
and stresses which can affect the regions close beyond tie 
Khyber or east of the Bay of Bengal. Nor are they unaware 
of their countries’ dependence on supplies of food, oil and other 
essential commodities from nearby countries — an interest 
which must cause them to keep a very sharp eye on what hap- 
pens in Burma, Indonesia or even Iran. Pakistan, as a Moslem 
state, has also a special interest in the fate of all Moslem 
countries, and therefore of the Middle East as a whole; and 
India also has an interest in the independence of the states 
which can serve as buffers between India and the Soviet 
Union. 

As a factor of resistance to, and “ containment ” of, Russian 
expansion India is of immense potential importance precisely 
because of its own inherent strength, as distinct from the aid 
which can be given to it from outside. Without the strength 
and cohesion of India, there would be a great danger of a 
Russian expansion all over Asia, because of the absence of any 
effective resistance by the Asiatic states themselves. The 
Russians have a large population of their own in Asia, strong 
military forces available on the spot, and their Communist fifth 
columns in each country; against such pressure in the largest of 
the continents neither Britain nor the United States can do 
much across intervening oceans, unless factors of real power 
are working for resistance within Asia itself. No expenditure 
of dollars, no military missions can build barriers out of states 
rotten with corruption, lacking the essentials of a modern 
economy or torn with internal faction. That lesson is being 
learnt in the Middle East. India, however, possesses not only 
great man-power and resources but also a relatively advanced 
administrative and economic apparatus, directed by men of 
notable ability and energy; it can stand on its own foundations 
in defence of its independence, capable of using effectively 
whatever assistance may be forthcoming from elsewhere. 


* 


It has now become customary to refer to the ideological and 
national conflict between the Soviet Union with its satellites 
and the nations of western Europe and North America as a 
struggle between east and west. The identification of Russia 
with the east gives rise to highly coloured passages of political 
rhetoric, as in the statement that the frontier of Asia is on the 
Elbe. The Asiatic element in the Russian population and 
culture has indeed always impressed west European observers. 
Yet, to the peoples of Asia, Tsarist Russia was simply one of 
the European powers expanding into Asia. To the traditionally 
minded Hindu, Moslem or Confucian, Tsarist Russia was one 
of the Christian nations with no part or lot in his own cultural 
heritage. On the other hand, to the young Asiatic eager to 
acquire western knowledge and ways of thought for modernis- 
ing his country, Tsarist Russia was never the model ; for it was 
regarded as “backward” and it was from the most advanced 
western nations that the innovators desired to learn. Thus it 
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NUM. Their presence has for some time past been an embar- 
rassment, involving decision by majority vote ; at the moment, 
when crucial discussions are going on with the Coal Board and 
the Minister of Fuel and Power to inject a new sense of dis- 
cipline and urgency into coal production, their policy could 
easily become one of positive hindrance. a 

But coal is by no means the only industry of vital mmport- 
ance in which Communist influence is significant. . On the 
small national executive of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, there are two members out of seven who are Com- 
munists ; but the main influence in this union is exerted by 
the national organisers, of whom three out of four are Com- 
munists. The president and secretary of the Electrical Trades 
Union are both Communists, and both elected this year. In 
some unions, on the other hand, a few Communist candidates 
have failed to secure election to the executive committees in the 
past twelve months. Obviously, there is no question of Com- 
munist domination even in those unions where Communist 
influence is strongest among the higher officials. In that sense, 
the British trade union movement has succeeded in avoiding 
the Communist dictation which is at present holding the French 
industrial economy to ransom. 

Yet Communist influence, though short of control, is cer- 
tainly strong enough in these key unions to pursue guerilla 
warfare. So far, it has pursued a discreet line. It has stopped 
well short of direct action, even where, as in the recent awards 
for higher engineering and shipbuilding wages, conditions 
seemed fertile for some effective trouble-making. But that can 
be credited to nothing more than tactical expediency. The 
economic state of Britain is very different from that of France, 
and the authority of the Trades Union Congress is, on the 
whole, supported by the broad mass of the eight million mem- 
bers of its affiliated unions. It is presumably on the calculation 
that the time was not yet ripe that Mr Horner had not declared 
in this country what he was moved to say in Paris ten days ago. 

Now that open controversy has broken out between Mr 
Horner and Mr Lawther, the decisive trial of strength in the 
unions can hardly be delayed much longer. It is useful to try 
to define a little further the extent of the field over which the 
battle will have to be fought. The Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation is anti-Communist, though the Amalgamated Union 
of Foundry Workers (whose secretary is now in Budapest, with 
officials from two other unions, attending the meeting of the 
Hungarian trades unions) is more sympathetic to the Com- 
munist viewpoint. Nor is the influence of Communist ways of 
thought unduly strong in the counsels of the National Union 
of Railwaymen—though traces of it can certainly be found. 
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The Transport and General Workers Union has eight Com- 
munist$ on an executive of 38, compared with 9 out of 34 
seats a year ago. Except in the docks, the stewards and 
organisers of the union, however, seem to be less affected by 
Communist influence than those of some other unions, like 
engineering. In building, the president of the union is a Com- 
munist, and there are Communist members on its regional 
councils. In the textile, footwear, pottery and hosiery unions, 
Communist influence is negligible, but it has grown in the 
distributive trades and in clothing, and in the professional and 
non-manual organisations, the effect of Communist influence is 
out of all proportion to their size. 

What effective measures can be taken to end the equivocal 
position of Communist union officials ? The TUC has always 
disclaimed any right to intervene in the domestic affairs and 
government of its affiliated unions, It is a Congress, not an 
executive federation. It has rested on the assumption that the 
democratic system of trade union government was proof against 
the emergence of forces inimical to the aims and aspirations of 
organised labour. Unfortunately, this bulwark of strength—as 
it should be—has been neglected by the indifference and 
gullibility of large numbers of trade union members. The 
Communist forces have been more energetic, better organised, 
and uninhibited by scruple. They have used their small but 
active minorities to gain possession of large areas of the heritage 
of trades unionism in this country. 

Thus, the doctrine of non-intervention on which the TUC 
has hitherto been disposed to rely is now becoming: out of date. 
It has to find some answer to the threat that Communist 
influence or control may exploit the power of the unions in ways 
which are inimical to the broad interests of their members, 
which are opposed to the policy of a Labour Government which 
the TUC, to its credit, has been ready to adopt, and which are 
designed to further the spread of Communist disruption in the 
west in the interest of Russian policy. Its present difficulties 
are not to be underestimated, for the risks to the trade union 
movement—to say nothing of the risks to the further progress of 
economic recovery in Britain—are great. But now is the time 
for the TUC to find its voice. It must point out the dangers 
which trade union members are running by failing to vote for 
officials of their true choice. It must get rid of the idea 
that Communist influence in the unions is an old problem which 
will somehow solve itself. Today, it is a new and urgent 
problem. With the spectacle of France, prostrate and enfeebled, 
before them, the truly democratic forces in British trades 
unionism have a horrible example of what could happen here, 
unless they bestir themselves to fight for their rights. 


India—A New Great Power 


ISCREETLY, and with circumspection, some of the 
Dominion Prime Ministers approached last weekend the 
problem of defining afresh the constitutional! relations which 
hold old and new members of the Commonwealth together. 
With Mr Nehra away in Paris, they explored the issues raised 
by Eire without losing sight for a moment of the fact that 
they might arise, too, with India. Chequers was the 
appropriate place for such delicate probing, but it must be 
expected that the operation will soon pass to the Cabinet 
Room in Downing Street and from there to Parliaments. Until 
more is known of the Indian attitude it would be premature to 
discuss its pros and cons ; but there is one thing which should 
be clearly understood now, before public debate begins. It is 
that India is now a Great Power in Asia ; that if it stays in the 
Cemmonwealth, there will be an unprecedented partnership 
between the leader of western Europe and the possible leader 
of Asia ; that the power to be exercised by each will be deeply 


affected by the nature of the tie between them and between 
India and Pakistan. That Britain and India have vital interests 
in common is clear ; what is less obvious to many is the ability 
of Irdia, whether as a Dominion or as a state outside the Com- 
monwealth, to advance and ‘defend those interests. 

In the last four years two great events haye occurred which 
have abruptly and radically transformed the prewar balance 
of forces in Asia. The first was the utter defeat of Japan and 
its disappearance as a Great Power; the second was the depar- 
ture of the British Raj from India after a war which had 
apparently left its control intact. Almost equally important was 
an event which was hopefully expected, but failed to occur: 
the emergence of a strong and united China as the main factor 
of peace and stability in the Far East—a possibility which was 
recognised in advance by the inclusion of China as one of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council of Uno. 

Today, with Japan prostrate and China torn with devastating 
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civil war, the Far East is a zone of weakness and instability, 
and the intervention of the United States can only to a limited 
degree compensate for the lack of self-relying strength or order 
in either country. 

The collapse of Japan has been in a certain sense a 
defeat for Asia, since a Far Eastern Great Power has been 
eliminated without being replaced by another, and the whole 
region has become. exposed to the rivalries of external forces. 
The transfer of power in the Indian sub-continent, on the other 
hand, has been a signal success for Asia, since two Asiatic 
nations have replaced European rule over a vast area, without 


dissolution or breakdown of the apparatus of government which 
they have taken over. 
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It is not easy in this country to make the mental readjustment 
required to think of India as an independent power playing a 
leading role in world affairs. The extent of Indian industrial- 
isation during the last twenty, years, the numbers of Indians 
acquainted in some degree with modern technology, and the 
fund of financial, administrative and organising ability in India, 
are also still inadequately recognised. The British built in India 
more solidly than they knew, and the teacher’s proudest hour 
should always be when his pupil is able to do without him. 
Whatever India has learnt from Britain has been so well learnt 
that it has been able to emerge as a modern state, with an 
administration and an economic structure unrivalled among 
eastern countries, 

The former Indian Empire has been reconstituted as two 
states, one with a population of well over 300 millions and the 
other much smaller, but nevertheless about as populous as the 
United Kingdom. The disparity in population between the 
two units is accentuated by the contrast of industrial potentials, 
for India is heir to all the principal industrial areas developed 
before partition. By the tests of man-power and industrial 
capacity, therefore, India is in a different category of strength 
from Pakistan, and even by itself can qualify for the rank of a 
Great Power. On the other hand, Pakistan is better off than 
India as regards food supplies and is also better furnished with 
exportable surpluses for the world market. Further, Pakistan 
holds the north-western mountain keys to the Indo-Gangetic 
plain, and is thus responsible for the defence of India as 
well as of the most vulnerable land frontier of the sub- 
continent. It follows from these facts that India and Pakistan 
are interdependent to a high degree both economically and 
strategically, and that India’s status as a Great Power must vary 
according to the state of its relations with Pakistan. The two 
nations in close co-operation can be extremely strong ; but as 
long as relations between India and Pakistan are those of 
‘hostility and suspicion, India will be vulnerable to all kinds of 
untoward events. 

Theoretically, perhaps, India might achieve a _re-unification 
of the sub-continent by military conquest or coercion of Pakis- 
tan. In fact, whatever the economic and strategic gains, India 
would pay too high a price in political weakness by the forcible 
incorporation of so large a reluctant minority—as it would 
have done also if there had been no partition, Apart from out- 
right conquest, the only way for India to achieve a working 
equivalent of the former Indian unity is by a good understand- 
ing with Pakistan, which means in the first place a reasonable 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute.. There can be no amity 
between Karachi and Delhi as long as the deadlock in Kashmir 
remains unresolved. Whatever the past merits of the quarrel, 
India can now afford to be generous ; it has so clearly demon- 
strated its military efficiency in the campaign against Hydera- 
bad that it has no.meed to keep up. the fight in Kashmir merely 
for the sake of military prestige. If a settlement were once 
reached there no territorial issue between India and Pakistan 
would remain and the way would be open for real co-operation. 
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{f India and Pakistan can work together, they can not only 
assure peace to the whole vast area formerly ruled by Asoka, 
by Akbar and by the British Viceroys ; they will also exert a 
powerful influence for stability both in the Middle East on the 
one hand and in South-East Asia on the other. Their joint 
interests are bound to extend their horizons both wést and east 
of the Indian sub-continent. Not long ago there was hardly 
a politician in India who was actively concerned about the 
country’s external interests; all attention was concentrated on 
domestic affairs and on the-struggle for national independence , 
foreign affairs remained under British direction up to the final 
transfer of power, and it was fashionable to regard. the North- 
West Frontier almost as a British invention. Now that inde-. 
pendence has been achieved, the new governments of India 
and Pakistan are quite well aware that they have to 
guide. the destinies of their countries in a world of great strains 
and stresses which can affect the regions close beyond tie 
Khyber or east of the Bay of Bengal. Nor are they unaware 
of their countries’ dependence on supplies of food, oil and other 
essential commodities from nearby countries — an interest 
which must cause them to keep a very sharp eye on what hap- 
pens in Burma, Indonesia or even Iran. Pakistan, as a Moslem 
state, has also a special interest in the fate of all Moslem 
countries, and therefore of the Middle East as a whole; and 
India also has an interest in the independence of the states 
which can serve as buffers between India and the Soviet 
Union. 

As a factor of resistance to, and “ containment” of, Russian 
expansion India is of immense potential importance precisely 
because of its own inherent strength, as distinct from the aid 
which can be given to it from outside. Without the strength 
and cohesion of India, there would be a great danger of a 
Russian expansion all over Asia, because of the absence of any 
effective resistance by the Asiatic states themselves. | The 
Russians have a large population of their own in Asia, strong 
military forces available on the spot, and their Communist fifth 
columns in each country; against such pressure in the largest of 
the continents neither Britain nor the United States can do 
much across intervening oceans, unless factors of real power 
are working for resistance within Asia itself. No expenditure 
of dollars, no military missions can build barriers out of states 
rotten with corruption, lacking the essentials of a modern 
economy or torn with internal faction. That lesson is being 
learnt itt the Middle East. India, however, possesses not only 
great man-power and resources but also a relatively advanced 
administrative and economic apparatus, directed by men of 
notable ability and energy; it can stand on its own foundations 
in defence of its independence, capable of using effectively 
whatever assistance may be forthcoming from elsewhere. 


* 


It has now become customary to refer to the ideological and 
national conflict between the Soviet Union with its satellites 
and the nations of western Europe and North America as a 
struggle between east and west. The identification of Russia 
with the east gives rise to highly coloured passages of political 
rhetoric, as in the statement that the frontier of Asia is on the 
Elbe. The Asiatic element in the Russian population and 
culture has indeed always impressed west European observers. 
Yet, to the peoples of Asia, Tsarist Russia was simply one of 
the European powers expanding into Asia. To the traditionally 
minded Hindu, Moslem or Confucian, Tsarist Russia was one 
of the Christian nations with no part or lot in his own cultural 
heritage. On the other hand, to the young Asiatic eager to 
acquire western knowledge and ways of thought for modernis- 
ing his country, Tsarist Russia was never the model ; for it was 
regarded as “ backward” and it was from the most advanced 
western nations that the innovators desired to learn. Thus it 
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came about that the Russian language never spread in Asia 
beyond the limits of the Russian empire. French became the 
auxiliary language from the Mediterranean to Persia, while 
England became the principal medium of western cultural 
influence, not only in India, where Britain ruled, but also in 
China and Japan. Today, in spite of the attraction which Com- 
munism has for a section of the intelligenista, the bulk of the 
educated classes throughout the zone of independent countries 
south of the Soviet Union—from Turkey to Japan—have closer 
culrural ties with the nations of North America or of Western 
Union than with Russia. 

In so far as Soviet Russia has succeeded in gaining an ascend- 
ancy of influence in Asiatic countries, it has been by champion- 
ship of nationalist movements against the sovereignty or privi- 
leges of western nations. But now, with independence gained, 
nationalism strives to preserve itself against new subjection 
from whatever quarter, and Communism must rely more and 


Air Lift 


HE air lift is like a knight’s move in a game of chess; it 
enables the west to hold its position in Berlin by jump- 
ing over the opposing pieces which threaten it. So far it has 
achieved spectacular results, but five months of winter and bad 
weather lie ahead. If the air lift should fail, or if it should 
have to be substantially reduced, Mr Bevin, Mr Marshall and 
M. Schuman would find themselves where they were four 
months ago, They would have to face again the urgent dilemma 
either of having to use force to break the blockade, with the 
possibility of starting a war, or of having to withdraw from 
Berlin, with the certainty of encouraging fresh demands from 
Moscow. Moreover, there would then be no third choice. 
The immediate question is, therefore: can the air lift be 
maintained ? In particular, can it survive the fogs, frosts and 
blizzards of the next four or five months? The experts 
believe that it can. They base their belief first on the increas- 
ing efficiency of the air crews and fiying control staffs—the 
average weight of loads carried is now roughly 4,300 tons per 
day ; second, on the extensive use of radar and navigational 
aids, combined with the opening in December of a third airport 
at Tegel in the French sector ; and third, on the flexibility of 
the organisation—what is lost due to bad weather on one day 
can be made good by increasing the scale of the operation on 
the following days. They point out, too, that the present scale 
of the air lift has enabled the Allied authorities in Berlin to 
build up substantial reserves which are there to be used if per- 
sistent bad weather should seriously interrupt the flow of sup- 
plies. From June 28th, when the air lift began, until the end 
of last week, British and American aircreft together had flown 
more than 300,000 tons of food, coal and other goods into 
Berlin. ’ 


The air lift has been and is a remarkable achievement—cer- 
tainly the most remarkable of the western “ cold war ” effort. 
It was originally meant to do no more than supply the western 
garrisons in the city ; almost immediately after it started, its 
scope was extended to include the German population as well. 
It was also originally meant to be no more than a short term 
measure ; now it has beén developed to cover plans for supply- 
ing the western sectors of the city for several months ahead. 
From concentrating at first solely on food, the air lift now in- 
cludes coal, industrial equipment and consumer goods ; whereas 
in the beginning it only catered for imports into Berlin, it now 
brings exports out of the city and has gone some way towards 
restoting the flow of trade. From makeshift beginnings, it has 
become the biggest air transport operation ever attempted. 
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more on its social revolutionary appeal, on the weaknesses of 
the social and political structure in each country and on the 
direct support of Soviet power. In every case in which Com- 
munists have taken part in an “ anti-imperialist” struggle a 
split between them and the bourgeois or democratic socialist 
elements has ensued on the attainment of the nationalist aim— 
though before that the Communist parties have often been able 
to build up a strong political position. It is an Asia of free, 
self-governing nations, not an Asia of colonies or semi-colonies 
of western. Powers, which can be expected to resist the march 
of Soviet empire. In such a company India is the natural linch- 
pin ; with wise policy and in co-operation with Pakistan its 
size and solidity enable it to create an Asiatic balance of power. 
It is to these fundamental, but as yet barely perceived, political, 
economic and geographical facts that minds must be adjusted 
before the great constitutional debate of the Commonwealth is 
begun—not least in India itself. 


to Berlin 


The record of the air lift stands, in fact, as a monument to 
the Anglo-American genius for improvisation. When the 
British and American Governments first envisaged the supply 
of Berlin by air, they thought that it would last only a month 
at most. Even when that month had passed, it was still con- 
tinued on a day-to-day basis. It was not until the Moscow 
talks failed at the end of August, two months after the air lift 
had begun, that long term plans were laid. In the early 
days, the officers who were organising the operation—then 
operation “ Carter Paterson ”—were given no figure of the daily 
tonnage required; they simply provided as much as the air- 
craft at their disposal could carry. Co-ordination between the 
Royal Air Force and the United States Air Force was loose 
and informal; civil aircraft—notably the “ Flying Tanker ” of 
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Flight Refuelling Limited—were hired on a weekly basis ; air 
crews got little rest and less leave ; and the flying control 
organisation creaked under the strain, 

At first nearly every serviceable aircraft belonging to Transport 
Command of the RAF was sent to Germany ; but experience 
soon showed that, taking into account the limitations im 
by the loading airport at Wunsdorf and the unloading facilities 
at Gatow, a smaller force more intensely operated would produce 
better results. As the operation got under way, the numbers 
of aircraft and of their return journeys per day were increased. 
The new runway at Gatow was completed, and additional 
airports were brought into use at the loading end. Skilled 
mechanics were sent over from the home commands, and the 
releas¢ of RAF tradesmen and aircrews was deferred. 
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It was obvious from the beginning that the limiting factor 
would be the number of aircraft which could land on the Berlin 
airfields. The Western Powers possess only three ‘ait corridors, 
each twenty miles wide, through the Russian’ zone. They run 
from Hamburg, Biickeburg and Frankfurt to the Rerlin control 
area. To reduce congestion, aircraft are routed into Berlin by 
one corridor and out by another. The flying control organ- 
isation has also been simplified until it is now possible 
to accept one aircraft every three minutes at Gatow during 
daylight. At night the gap is necessarily larger and the 
theoretical maximum is 480 aircraft per day ; the practical 
limit seems to be between 440-450 aircraft per day. 
Tempelhof airport in the American sector is being brought 
up to the same standard as Gatow, and when the new 
airport at Tegel in the French sector is ready, the practical 
limit in good weather will be more than 1,000 aircraft per day. 

Since the number of aircraft which can be accepted in 
Berlin is limited, the weight which each aircraft can carry 
is of great importance. The York and the Skymaster carry 
nearly twice as much as the Dakota, From the point of view 
of capacity, therefore, four-engined Yorks, Skymasters and 
other big aircraft only should be used. But the Yorks were 
never designed for such short and frequent journeys and, as 
a result, the British have been obliged to retain the otherwise 
uneconomical Dakotas for the air lift. The Skymaster, how- 
ever, is showing itself to be well up to the high standards 
required, and the Americans are steadily increasing the number 
available. 

* 


The British share in the air lift has been out of proportion 
to both Britain’s resources and its commitments abroad. 
Although now British aircraft are bearing less than a third of 
the burden of the air lift, in the beginning they took an equal 
share with the Americans. Even the present figure is mislead- 
ing, as the proportion is calculated by weight of the cargoes 
carried rather than by volume. The Skymasters operating from 
the British zone carry coal, which is easily loaded and unloaded. 
The aircraft touch down, unload and take off again in a matter 
of thirty minutes. The British aircraft, the Yorks and Dakotas, 
carry bulky cargoes of miscellaneous items ranging from textiles 
to potato crisps, which are neither so heavy as coal nor as easy to 
stow and unload. The weight carried and the speed of the turn 
round of British aircraft are therefore both less than the 
American, though the effort is nearly the same. 

Moreover, Britain’s commitments abroad are greater than 
those of the United States. Transport Command of the RAF is 
responsible for keeping open the trunk routes to most of the 
eastern hemisphere. Their chief duty is to be ready to deal with 
emergency transport operations in an area of the world where 
emergencies like the frequent terrorist campaign in Malaya are 
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all too frequent. The air lift to Berlin has meant that these com- 
mitments have had to be slightly reduced. In the present state 
of world affairs the reduction cannot be acceptable for long. 

The situation is improving. The different proportions borne 
by the two countries have become less important than the total 
scale of the air lift. American aircraft are now using airfields 
and administrative facilities in the British Zone, taking advantage 
of both the shorter journey to Berlin and the better flying control 
organisation ; an American officer has been put in charge of the 
whole operation with a British officer as his deputy and in 
charge of the air arrangements in the British Zone. Slowly and 
empirically, a better arrangement is being evolved—the 
Americans providing more men and aircraft, the British pro- 
viding the majority organisation and facilities. 

Much still remains to be done. The differences between the 
American and British style of doing things is the same as that 
with which British troops became distressingly familiar during 
the war. With men and money to spare, the Americans have 
been lavish. Each American aircraft is attended by three crews 
and 30 maintenance men. Each aircrew makes only a few con- 
secutive return journeys and is then able to relax in the mess 
while its colleagues take over. The British are not so fortunate. 
They have, proportionately, only half the number of air crews 
per aircraft; their quarters are less luxurious ; leave is less 
frequent. The inclusion of air crews from Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa has done much to relieve the strain, 
but a greater reduction in the British effort with a corresponding 
increase in the American is necessary for the long term pro- 
gramme now in progress. 

Civilian commentators have from time to time expressed 
doubts of the ability of the British and American air forces to 
continue operating in bad weather. So far these doubts have 
not been justified. On two days last week, for example, there 
was fairly thick fog over Berlin. The reduction in the air lift 
during those two days was even less than had been expected— 
the load carried amounted to approximately two-thirds of the 
normal. There have not so far been enough days of bad 
weather to come to any hard and fast conclusions, but the 
results on those days have fully borne out the experts’ hopes 
that the effect of winter should not be very great. 


The men and the machines working in the air lift bear a 
heavy responsibility. It is the. confidence in their ability to 
continue operating under any conditions that is the mainstay of 
the West’s refusal to negotiate with Moscow under duress. 
They have undoubtedly impressed the Russians and they may 
have made them think again before embarking on any more 
offensives against the West. But the air lift can never be more 
than a temporary substitute for a constructive policy. For, 
though it may be cheaper than war, it is too expensive to be 
continued indefinitely in peace. 
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Self Help and Charity 


ORD BEVERIDGE, originator of the most comprehensive 
social security scheme the world has yet seen, has written 
another report* designed to show that a scheme run by the state 
is not enough. There is not only scope for “ voluntary action ” 
in the social service state; there is an urgent need for it. Thus 
does Beveridge the Third meet the main criticism of Beveridge 
the First—that the “ national minimum ” would kill the spirit 
of voluntary service and voluntary effort which have given this 
country so much in the past. 

The voluntary principle is indeed as peculiar a feature of 
life in Britain as are its political institutions. Nowhere has 
voluntary service so triumphantly blazed the path of social 
reform. Nowhere has co-operation between the state and vol- 
untary services been so close—with the result that the state has 
often used a voluntary organisation to carry out an essential 
public need. All this has been said many times before. The 
feature of the new Beveridge Report is that it dissects the vast 
hotch-potch of voluntary efiort, classifies it and shows what part 
each form can play in the social service state. 

The term voluntary has itself changed its meaning over the 
years. Formerly a voluntary organisation was one in which 
the workers were unpaid. Today a voluntary organisation is 
something independent of public control, irrespective of whether 
its workers are paid or not. A voluntary hospital before July 5, 
1948, was not less a voluntary hospital because its medical staff 
received salaries or sessional fees. Nor was it less a voluntary 
hospital because it put beds at the disposal of the local authority 
in return for payment. It was a voluntary hospital because it 
was not under public control. The essence of voluntary action 
is that “ the agency undertaking it has a will and a life of its 
own.” 

Within this definition, Lord Beveridge shows that voluntary 
action may be inspired by two main motives—mutual aid and 
philanthropy. Mutual aid grows from the realisation that by 
pooling needs and undertaking to help others in misfortune one 
helps oneself. Philanthropy springs from social conscience. The 
most obvious examples of voluntary action inspired by mutual 
aid are the friendly societies (the friendly societies proper, not 
the industrial assurance companies which called themselves 
friendly societies after the national health insurance act of 1911) 
and the trade unions. Philanthropy has taken many forms and 
produced an extraordinary variety of institutions and organisa- 
tions ranging from Dr Barnardo’s Homes and the Boy Scouts 
to the British Drama League. 

Social legislation since the war has encroached upon both 
fields of voluntary action. The national insurance scheme 
provides a basic minimum income in the event of sickness, 
accident, death and unemployment, and also for old age. The 
national health service has put an end to one of the biggest 
examples of voluntary action—the voluntary hospitals—and by 
providing a comprehensive service to treat all forms of sickness, 
disability and their after-effects seems to have made many forms 
of philanthropy unnecessary. The Children Act impinges op 
the work of the philanthropic organisations for homeless 
children. The National Assistance Act obliges the local authori- 
ties to enter a field which hitherto voluntary action has made 
peculiarly its own—the provision of homes and hostels for old 
people. 

. Yet Lord Beveridge is right to claim that the need for volun- 
tary action still exists. The recommendation in his first report 
that the state should provide a uniform flat rate of benefit to 
subsistence level was intended to leave untouched “ the freedom 


* Voluntary Action. A report on methods of Social Advance. 
George Alien and Unwin. 16s. 


and the responsibility of the individual citizen in making sup- 
plementary provision for himself above that level.” Although 
fears were expressed during the passage of the National Health 
Service Act about the future of the hospital contributory 
schemes, which were designed to provide the treatment now to 
be given free by the state, many of them still continue for new 
purposes. There may not be a need for mutual aid to the same 
degree that existed before July 5, 1948. If by national insurance 
an income sufficient for subsistence is forthcoming in sickness, 
unemployment and old age, it may no longer be necessary for 
people to make supplementary provision for themselves. But 
that many will want to do so cannot be denied. 


* 


The need for philanthropy is well established. Lord Beveridge 
cites numerous cases where individuals have fallen through 
the uniform mesh in the net of the social services, most of them 
suffering from some physical handicap. Any service provided 
by the state tends to be stereotyped ; it must be defined, to 
prevent its wrongful use, and it must be standardised, for 
convenience of administration. The best system cannot exactly 
meet individual needs. In fact, the very encroachments of the 
state in the field of social service have led to a new form of 
philanthropy—the citizens’ advice bureaux, originally estab- 
lished on the outbreak of war, but still fulfilling a need today. 
The seventeen bureaux maintained in London deal with 8,500 
inquiries a month. Many of them are concerned with a citizen’s 
relations with his fellows—like marriage difficulties or getting 
rid of a difficult lodger—but a great many are concerned with 
his relations with authority, and the bureaux may have to take up 
his case with, for instance, the housing authorities or the pension 
authorities. The essential feature of the citizens’ advice bureaux 
is that they are independent ; if they were another department 
of the local authority or the central government, they could not 
fulfil the same need. 

But if the need for voluntary action, inspired by both motives 
—mutual aid and philanthropy—can be taken for granted, what 
of the environment in which it has to work today? The state 
does indeed pay lip service to voluntary effort. Even such an 
advocate of state action as Mr Bevan has said that voluntary 
service is still wanted, not to compete with the national service, 
but to see “ where the shoe pinches.” He told the British Hos- 
pitals Contributory Schemes Association, early this month: 

We want the voluntary spirit to reach out to new fields and 
endeavours and to show the Governments of the future where 
they should also come and make available to everybody what 
your vision has sought out for the few. 

Unfortunately the state’s attitude to voluntary action is inclined 
to consist, as Lord Beveridge says, of warm words and cold 
comfort. There is no need to argue once again the rightness or 
wrongness of the decision to divorce the friendly societies from 
the administration of national insurance. Whether right or 
wrong—and Lord Beveridge, whose report has been written at 
the request of one of them, is convinced it was wrong—it was 
clearly a blow at the voluntary principle. The restrictions under 
which housing societies operate, and the provision in the Finance 
Act of 1946 restricting the benefit of charitable covenants to 
income tax alone, not surtax, are other examples of cold comfort. 

But it is not positive action by the state which is likely to 
hurt voluntary effort so much as the general environment of the 
times. ‘The redistribution of wealth necessary to provide 
Beveridge the First, and the full employment which was the 
object of Beveridge the Second, both press hardly on Beveridge 
the Third. The last few years have, it is true, seen the estab- 
lishment of the biggest charitable trust this country has known 
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—the Nuffield Foundation, whose ‘third report was’ published 
last week. King Edward’s Hospital Fund reported larger 
subscriptions and donations in 1946, after the decision to 
nationalise the voluntary hospitals was known, than in 1938. 
Fewer large gifts but many more smaller gifts may be the out- 
let of the charitable instinct in the future. Much more serious 
is the absence of leisure in the middle class from which sprang 
most of the philanthropists of the nineteenth century and whose 
members have been responsible for carrying on most of the 
philanthropic service of this century. The average housewife, 
declares Lord Beveridge, has more leisure today than her 
mother or grandmother. She has far fewer children—Elizabeth 
Fry, it may be pointed out, had eleven—and a better house. 
Indeed, he sees in the new leisure of the working class itself 
a new field for voluntary service. But most voluntary service 
has hitherto been done by part-time unpaid workers from the 
middle class, and where a voluntary organisation uses paid 
workers it has to compete with the state for their services. 
The possible lack of surplus incomes, coupled with the prob- 
able lack of surplus manpower, make it necessary for voluntary 
action to be directed economically and intelligently. The day 
of the eccentric charitable trust has gone; so has the day of 
the small local and individual charity. Money given for charit- 
able purposes can more usefully be employed by the larger type 
of organisation. But there is a danger lest through over-cen- 


NOTES OF 


The Dominions Take the Initiative 


The conference of Dominion Prime Ministers seems to have 
run away with its organisers: The stately progress of lectures 
by responsible Cabinet Ministers has been interrupted by the 
downright attempts of the Dominions to bring clarity and purpose 
into the vague groping towards a fresh view of Commonwealth 
affairs. Every day brings fresh news of the Prime Ministers’ 
determination to “ cut the cackle ” and get down to business. 

After their cautious and somewhat pessimistic statements before 
the conference began, the British Government should feel gratified 
that their initiative in bringing the Prime Ministers together is 
producing such fruitful results, but there are signs that they are 
beginning to wonder what the Dominions will do next. Commit- 
tees have been set up to examine economic co-operation, defence 
and methods of Commonwealth consultation. A private group 
consisting of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Britain is con. 
cerning itself with the constitutional problems raised by Eire, 
and which may be raised by other Dominions. Other committees 
have looked into the status of High Commissioners, the conduct 
of foreign affairs and the relations between the Dominions and the 
colonies. If only half of what has been suggested is put into 
practice, the Commonwealth will have advanced further in the 
past two weeks than it has in the past twenty years. 

From Britain’s point of view the progress may not be all pure 
advantage. The suggestion that some sort of permanent economic 
secretariat should be set up to plan the development of the 
Commonwealth—or of least a large part of it—as a whole and with 
powers to allocate raw materials and capital equipment, necessarily 
implies considerable modification of Britain’s own plans. The 
tables are being neatly turned. Though the suggestion has not 
yet been accepted, and will in any case have to be modified to 
enable Britain to play its promised part in Europe, Britain may yet 
find itself struggling for some degree of independence from its 

ial Dominions. 

+ 


When the conference began, defence shared with economic co- 
operation first place in the agenda. The brief statement issued 
after their discussion on Wednesday did not reveal much, but 
it is known that the predominant idea of most of the Dominions 
Was to set up regional defence organisations, Mr St Laurent of 

nada, for example, has been “crusading” for an Atlantic 
Union ; Australia, New Zealand and Britain have already created 
a joint defence committee for the Pacific ; and it is to be hoped 
that something similar has now been planned for the Indian 

ean and south-east Asia. By implication, too, all the 
inions have accepted the European commitments which they 
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tralisation voluntary action may become as bureaucratic as @ 
State social service. The right compromise seems to be the 
central collection and disbursement of funds, with local agencies 
such as the Family Welfare Association, for family and. indi- 
vidual case-work, to see that individual needs are not left 
neglected. ; 

Voluntary action also runs the risk of becoming a’ vested 
interest in the need it sets out to fulfil. As Mr Bevan said, 
voluntary workers must always be prepared for the state to 
snaffle their own good work and make it universal. When that 
happens, they must be willing to step down and not fight to 
retain a voluntary organisation merely because it is voluntary and 
not because it is the sole means of meeting a proved need. 

On the whole, however, the danger to the country is not that 
voluntary action is likely to be overdone as that it may not 
be able to flourish. Whether it does pioneering work in new 
fields or supplements state action in fields already won, it is as 
essential to the life of the country as it has ever been. But it 
can no longer rely on the philanthropic motive of the few to carry 
it along. It is the many who have benefited, at the expense of 
the few, by the redistribution of wealth. The obvious corollary 
to the ‘social services provided by the state for the mass of the 
citizens today is that they should be willing to undertake some 
voluntary service, however small, in return—that they should 
learn to give as well as to receive. 
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may incur through Britain’s membership of the Brussels Pact. 
Whether they themselves will actually seek to enter the Pact will 
depend on the concurrence of the various Dominion Parliaments, 
which may not readily agree unless their own security is guaran- 
teed by a reciprocal agreement. 

On all practical issues the conference has without doubt been 
a great success, but on questions of right and wrong political 
expediency seems to have kept the Prime Ministers dumb. 
Obviously it would have been difficult to bring up such issues 
as South Africa’s treatment of the Indians and Bantu, or India’s 
use of force against Hyderabad, or the colour bar in Australia. 
They were issues which would have divided the conference. Yet, 
if Communism is to be successfully routed, strict adherence 
of the Commonwealth to fundamental principles and traditions 
must not falter. So long as those principles can be flouted with 
impunity by any Dominion which cares to do so, the Common- 
wealth will lack the inward power to retain men’s trust in its 
purpose. 


* * x 


Eire and the Commonwealth 


The absence of an Irish delegate to the Commonwealth 
conference has not prevented the question of Eire’s position from 
being discussed. An informal meeting at Chequers last Sunday 
took place between Mr MacBride, Eire’s Minister for External 
Affairs (who is the prime mover in Eire’s decision to break the link 
with the Crown), Dr Evatt, and the Prime Ministers of Britain, 
New Zealand, and Canada, The three senior Dominions ostensibly 
participated because they have large Irish populations, but their 
presence was really due to the fact that they, as the core of the 
old Commonwealth, are most concerned with the question of the 
place of the Crown in the Commonwealth relationship. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was not to discuss the validity of Eire’s decision 
to repeal the External Relations Act of 1936, which anyway reduced 
its connections with the Crown to a solemn farce, as its wartime 
neutrality made nonsense of its connection with the Common- 
wealth. It was an attempt to ensure that everyone concerned 
understood the changed situation which will face Eire as an inde- 
pendent and foreign country, and to assess what kind of precedent 
the first deliberate secession from the Commonwealth will create. 

The first problem is that of citizenship. Britain has already 
explicity recognised Irish nationality by the British Nationality 
Act. But the other Commonwealth countries have not, and even 
in Britain there are a large number of Irish people who possess 
the status of British subjects. (Just how many there are is not 
known, since neither government has ever thought it mecessary, 
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to collect the statistics.) Presumably, these people will have to 
decide in which country they intend to be alien. Moreover, 
there is a constant movement back and forth of Irish casual 
labourers who will be subject to the disabilities of aliens. There 
is, of course, nothing to prevent the full application of inter- 
national law from being tempered by a Treaty, and it may indeed 
prove the forerunner of similar arrangements with western 
European countries when the arrangements of Western Union 
are more advanced. 

The problem of Eire’s economic relations is no less important, 
but it will not arise at once. Its commercial treaties with Britain 
are based on Imperial preference under the Ottawa agreement: 
Irish dairy produce, for instance, enters Britain duty free, while 
Danish produce does not, and the Irish farmer gets the best price 
of any of Britain’s suppliers. Under the present system of bulk 
buying and subsidised food, this makes very little difference to 
the demand for Irish produce, but it will be very important once 
there is a move towards freer markets. Since Eire will no longer 
be entitled as of right to Imperial preference, Britain will be 
under strong pressure to refuse it, both from Denmark who could 
demand equal treatment, and from New Zealand who could claim 
a right to better treatment, Moreover, when the Charter of the 
International Trade Organisation comes into force in 1951, such 
an agreement with Ireland (and by the same token the preferential 
arrangements made with the other new foreign country, Burma) 
will rank as a discriminatory practice. If Britain were to main- 
tain a preferential arrangement with Eire, it would have no case 
for resisting the conclusion of similar arrangements between, say, 
South American countries, which would be harmful to its own 
interests. 

Such difficulties can, however, be overcome if both sides are 
determined to do so. What is much more important than Eire’s 
legal position as an independent foreign country is the spirit_in 
which it leaves the Commonwealth, and the spifit which it 
embraces common obligations with Britain and the. other western 
European countries. Perhaps it will find it easier to abandon 
its parochial attitude towards the world as a member of a 
European community. 


* * * 


The Fourth Parliament ¢ 

On Tuesday next, the King will open Parliament with the 
full splendour of a state occasion. Whether the panoply of the 
Household Cavalry, the glitter of the Irish coach, and the playing- 
card splendour of Ear] Marshal and Lord Great Chamberlain 
will be fitting to the occasion will depend entirely upon the 
quality of the announcements which His Majesty’s Ministers have 
written into the speech from the Throne. This is the last full 
and fully effective session of the present Parliament, and it is 
the last chance for the Cabinet to prove that it contains not 
merely “good plain cooks,” but statesmen. 

The early part of the session—perhaps the whole of it—will 
be dominated by the Iron and Steel Bill, whose provisions ‘will 
be public before the end of the debate on the Address and Reply. 
It will be highly contentious, and its provisions will need the most 
careful parliamentary scrutiny. The nationalised coal industry has 
nowhere near reached its final form of organisation after three 
years. To adopt such a happy-go-lucky approach towards the 
steel industry, with its much more delicate structure, might very 
easily wreck the whole of Sir Stafford Cripps’s plan for recovery. 
If steel must be nationalised, the most open-minded and careful 
consideration must be given by Parliament to the means by which 
it is to be effected. 

The Steel Bill will give the Government a chance to display 
qualities of intelligence and reason which have not been 
evident in previous discussions of nationalisation. The Opposi- 
tion are mistaken if they think that the Labour movement will 
abandon this cherished project, but the Government will be 
equally mistaken if they delude themselves that with the 
nationalisation of iron and steel they have completed the task 
which the nation has set them. They have now to abandon the 
shelter of Socialist doctrine and move forward into the uncharted 
seas of national leadership. 

There has lately been much talk of unity at home. If it is 
taken to mean a decision to avoid contentious subjects and 
to suppress genuine differences of opinion, it would be harmful 
to the political health of the nation, without greatly impressing 
either Britain’s friends or its enemies, But at least it should mean 
a renewed determination on the part of the Government—and 
equally on the part of the Opposition—to set the interests of the 
nation above that of class and to cease filling the air with a mixture 
of pretentious clichés and cheap jibes. 
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Long Road For Liberals 


Reduced to a handful in the House, buffeted at by-elections 
weakened by desertions, the Liberal Party refuses to acknowledge 
defeat with an obstinacy which excites the admiration of jts 
friends and the derision of its enemies. On the heels of Mr Frank 
Byers’s appeal for a £100,000 fighting fund comes the new state. 
ment of party policy, Programme for Britain (which is sum. 
marised in the week’s issue of Records and Statistics), Certain 
parts of this, particularly those dealing with peace and the social 
services, demonstrate the extent to which ideas first launched by 
Liberals have permeated the policy of both other parties. One 
idea—that for industrial “co-ownership ”"—frankly needs to be 
taken back and baked a little longer. The proposals to merge 
the Ministries of Food and Agriculture under one Minister of 
Cabinet rank, to make county agricultural committees elective by 
the county, set up new agricultural credit facilities, and institute 
a Land Court, compare favourably with the auction-room tactics 
of Labour and Conservatives in this field; the reform of estate 
duties to encourage the spread of property is in line with the 
best economic opinion, as is the proposal to put teeth in the 
campaign against monopoly and restriction and restore competi- 
tive private enterprise in road haulage. 

But satisfactory and refreshing as it is to see an opposition party 
thus descending from the general to the particular, Programme 
for Britain is less valuable for its individual proposals than for the 
spirit which it embodies. Alone among the parties, the Liberals 
place first among the aims of state action the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of the individual. “ Set the People Free” is an attractive 
slegan, but all the antecedents of Toryism show that its proper 
translation is “A Free Hand for Big Business.” The Labour 
substitution of one set of vested interests for another, while less 
pernicious in that the vested interests concerned form a larger 
minority, has for its background a monolithic collectivism even 
less compatible with individuality. Both are parties of authority, 
hierarchy, and corporativism ; the biggest difference between them 
is only the difference in the beneficiaries of privilege. Both dis- 
trust enterprise and mobility, and both cherish a static conception 
of society. Therefore the traditional view of Liberalism as a 
centre position between left and right, or as a state of tepidity 
between hot and cold, is completely inappropriate to the present 
day. To use a simile no doubt grossly unjust to both the larger 
parties health is not a middle position between measles and 
cholera. 

The middle-party attitude has been very nearly fatal to organised 
Liberalism, and there is little time left to alter it and to build 
up what is virtually a new party. There is no force-of-habit 
Liberal vote to carry the Liberal remnant through another General 
Election ; there is little old-guard opinion to be stirred by the 
evocation of past glories. If Liberalism cannot, between now 
and 1950, make a sufficient impact to ensure a fresh start, the 
party is almost certainly doomed ; and many who have never 
thought of themselves as Liberal with a capital L will surely 
regret its disappearance. Though influence may come, in a more 
evenly balanced House, long before power, the road from West- 
minster to Downing Street will be for the Liberal Party a long 
and difficult one. 

* * + 


Strikes in France 


M. Benoit Frachon, one of the Communist leaders of the 
present French strikes, sounded quite confident when he spoke 
recently of “ proletarian blood flowing.” So it is probable that 
there will be a last flare-up of violent clashes between strikers 
and the police or troops, before lack of funds and the firmness 
of the Government bring the men back to the pits in decisive 
numbers. By spreading disorder and anxiety the Communists 
appear to be deliberately inciting a weary population to put 
General de Gaulle into power—a tactic which experi 
observers in France have long expected them to follow. 
The results hoped for are, of course, civil war-—-or some- 
thing very close to it—estrangement between France and its neigh- 
bours, and the interruption for months—maybe years—of the 
nation’s economic and political recovery. E 

It has been said often enough that the strikers have burning 
and justifiable grievances about the cost of living ; but it 
more than this to make men destroy their places of work 2 
sources of livelihood. That is what has been happening in mines 
where pickets have made safety measures impossible and cat 
the breakdown of gas and electricity supplies. What the muinets 
refused to do against the Germans they are prepared to do against 
their own Government. For such behaviour there can be no one 
simple explanation, There are complex and confused motives 
behind the strikes, and it is in such confusion that a determine 
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and organised minority can lead crowds in a direction which is 
not plain to them, 

In more than one sense the Gaullists and the Communists are 
now allied against the “ Third Force ” Government, though each 
party would deny the suggestion, Whatever M. Queuille and 
M. Moch do, one of the two extreme parties benefits. If force 
is not used against sabotage and anarchy the Gaullists feel their 
biceps and say what they would do; if force is used, the non- 
Communists see the right to strike being suppressed by authority 
and draw closer to the Communists. Moreover, the situation 
varies from district to district, and it is known that as many as 
30 per cent of the miners abstained from voting in the referendum 
through which the Communists tried to get the decision to strike 
confirmed. 

The other unions have so far lent only ragged support ; but 
if the miners return to work, it is likely that the dockers will 
come out, and after them other trades. M. Frachon must keep 
tension high and production dislocated if the orders of the late 
Mr Zhdanov are to be carried out. One feature of the situation 
which must perplex the extremists is the loyalty and reliability 
of the police and other security forces. The lesson of Prague has 
been learnt by M. Moch ; it is the economic lesson that has yet 
to be learnt by the people and their Ministers. 


* * * 


Mr Marshall in Greece 


It may be hoped that Mr Marshall will have gained from 
his brief visit to Greece a better understanding of that bewilder- 
ing country. The army’s success at Mount Grammos has not 
ended the guerrilla war. Economic confusion continues, with 
little prospect of improvement as long as resources have to be 
devoted to combating the rebels. Political leadership is still con- 
spicuously lacking but a practical alternative is not easy 
to find, nor is the moment very suitable for change, even through 
elections. Everything depends on the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and this seems impossible as long as the small though 
efficient Greek army has not only to fight the bands of Markos 
but to hold a mountainous frontier 600 miles long against in- 
filtration from neighbours. 

There is one feature of the Greek question to which Mr 
Marshall might profitably give his attention—the position of 
Albania. This small country has no friendly neighbour. It has 
recently quarrelled bitterly with Jugoslavia. The division between 
the tribal north and settled south has always been a source of 
weakness to a country whose material resources are few and 
whose population does not much exceed one million. The loyalty 
of either region to the Communist regime of Enver Hodja is 
doubtful. Yet this small state does not fear to flout international 
authority by supplying the rebels of Markos or to refuse redress 
for the sinking of British destroyers. So far Hodja has got 
away with it and treats as weakness the caution of the western 
pluto-democracies. ; 

Can the western Powers in fact find no way of dealing wit 
this impudent braggart ? The evidence against him collected for 
Uno is decisive enough to justify action. And if Hedja chooses 
to continue provocation, he might be reminded that the coastal 
plain from Durazzo to Valona is very open to the sea. 

The “ liquidation ” of the Albanian nuisance depends of course 
on the attitude of Jugoslavia. Tito still simultaneously insults 
the West and offers to trade with it ; he helps Markos, yet is on the 
worst of terms with all his eastern neighbours and is denounced 
daily by Moscow’s Holy Office. If Greece’s frontiers with Jugo- 
slavia and Albania could be neutralised or sealed, the rebels could 
be crushed, resources could be diverted to civil expenditure and 
the economic and political recovery for which the Greek people 
passionately longs, could at last begin. Here is a task for American 
and British diplomacy, the success of which would not only 
ean European security but save Congress many million 

liars, 


* * x 


Is it Safe to be British ? 


... Another direction in which British policy might show more 
vigour and speed of action is in the protection of British subyects 
abroad. In Jerusalem, Mr Sylvester is condemned to seven 
years’ imprisonment by a district court of Israel on evidence and 
iM circumstances which are an embarrassment to moderate Jews. 
Mr Evans is. condemned by the Communist Government of 
Rumania to three years’ imprisonment on a charge of fraudulent 
administration of money of the Steaua Romana Oil Company, 
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which has been subjected to legislation and regulations of a 
frankly discriminating kind. Now this week an official of the 
British Information Office in Prague is arrested—with a Czech 
employee—in his ‘own reading room, flung head-first into a car 
by Czech policemen, detained for nearly two hours and then 
returned without adequate apology from Dr Clementis, the Foreign 
Minister. Nothing has been heard either of any compensation 
for the British subjects who were tried with Mr Sylvester and 
acquitted for lack of evidence, or of British action to take the 
case before the Security Council. 

Such cases could in normal times be treated as exceptional 
lapses from the normal behaviour of foreign governments towards 
British subjects, to be corrected by traditional diplomatic metheds. 
Now times are not normal, and there is clear reason to believe 
that these cases of victimisation are regarded by the officials 
responsible as part of the cold war. That being so, the British 
Government should be prepared*in each case to retaliate as soon 
as it is clear that redress is not being made with adequate speed 
and courtesy. To be effective, retaliation need not be made in 
kind: to ensure that the case of Mr Wallis and his assistant is 
speedily cleared up, the best reprisal is not necessarily to suspend 
the activities of the Czech press attaché in London, superfluous 
though some of them may be. More effective would be measures 
taken in the economic field, where British power to hurt is not 
negligible. 

Action in the economic sphere would prove, what is some- 
times doubted in eastern Europe, that British exports to a 
country are not considered by His Majesty’s Government more 
important than the safety and dignity of His Majesty’s subjects. 
Unless the Foreign Office is allowed occasionally to show its 
teeth in these cases of manhandling, they will become more and 
more frequent. British subjects abroad are entitled to take 
literally the words of the Secretary of State which are printed 
inside the cover of their passports: 

Request and require in the name of His Majesty all those whom 
it may concern to allow the bearer to pass freely without let or 
hindrance and to afford him or her every assistance and protection 
of which he or she may stand in need. 


x * * 


Palestine in Paris 


Playing for time in diplomacy has become an occupational 
disease in Uno. The Arab delegations in Paris have caught it—with 
quaint results. In the Assembly they want to delay discussion 
of the Bernadotte plan; in the Security Council they argue for 
stern enforcement of a prolonged truce. Superficially, their atti- 
tude may look logical, but a moment’s analysis of the facts avail- 
able reveals it to be inconsequent in the extreme. 

The Arabs’ vote to postpone the Assembly discussion—which 
they gave and, with Latin-American suport, carried in the teeth 
of vehement advice from Bll their friends, including Britain—seems 
to have been based on two emotions. One was,a simple head-in- 
sand distaste for facing a debate in which they will have to 
acknowledge what they have never yet had the courage to admit 
to their home publics—the existence of an established Israel. 
The second is a belief that time is on their side and that, once 
the American elections are over and Israel’s friend, Mr Truman, 
is out of the way, something will turn up. Their attitude would 
make sense only if they held military advantages. They force 
questioners to the conclusion that they hope these may yet 
materialise. 

In the Security Council, by contrast, they admit by implication 
that they have militarily no hope of gain. Their representatives— 
Syria and Egypt—are pressing hard for rigid maintenance of the 
truce. Here, again, their attitude would be logical only if there 
were the power, either in the Arab ranks or in those of the 
United Nations Observer Corps, to freeze the current military 
position ; but this does not exist. On every count it is obvious 
that the Arab leaders would be. well advised to swallow the 
medicine of a quick international settlement before Israel is offered, 
or snatches, any more chances of presenting them with faits 
accomplis. 

If proof of this judgment is wanted, it is to be had in the 
last ten days’ events.in the Negeb. On or about October 15th 
a Jewish convoy, passing down a road in the Falujja area, twenty 
miles north of Gaza (which the United Nations had proposed as a 
truce supply route to outlying Jewish setlements, but which has, 
in fact, been exposed to fire from Egyptian guns), was attacked 
and forced to withdraw. The Israeli forces seized upon this p.ece 
of imprudence in order greatly. to better their military position. 
They relieved their settlements, widened their corridor and, as a 
result, have now reduced the Egyptians to the pass which, pre- 
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viously, they themselves faced—that of maintaining tenuous com- 
munication with isolated outposts. The Israeli forces are even 
said to be investing Gaza. In the Security Council, Dr Ralph 
Bunche, the acting mediator, is suffering all the drawbacks of 
lack of resolute support. He has asked for and obtained a new 
order to cease fire, coupled with a request for withdrawal to the 
positions held before these incidents occurred—but who expects 
Israel to abandon such useful advantages ? 

Two parties are therefore being courted. One is the Arabs, to 
whom it should now be plain that to play for time is to court 
fresh setbacks. The other is the United Nations. In the Negeb— 
as everywhere else where their verdict is challenged—they must 
either use force or confess to impotence ; or else mouth com- 
mands which, because there is no one to execute them, make 
their Organisation look worse than undignified. 


7 * * 


Lawyers and Libel 


The Lord Chancellor’s Committee on the law of defamation 
appointed in March, 1939, has finally issued its report. Dis- 
satisfaction with the law of defamation as it exists at present can 
be grouped under three heads. In the first place the law does 
not extend to protect defamation of the dead, nor what is called 
‘“sroup defamation,” that is, statements defamatory of a class or 
section of the community but which do not name any one 
individual ; nor does it protect invasion of privacy, which is a 
subject akin to libel by analogy only. Defamation remains a 
personal matter. In the second place, the law of defamation is in 
other ways too wide, in the sense that it permits a man to claim 
damages for defamation when there was in fact no intention to 
defame him as an individual. Finally, the legal rules and con- 
ventions that have grown up around the Court proceedings them- 
elves are too rigid and arbitrary and both may cause injustice 
10 the individual and increase the cost of the proceedings. 

On the first point, the report does not advocate any extension 
of the law. It considers that an action for defamation should 
remain an action available only to an individual who claims 
that he has been wronged and that it should not be available to 
protect the reputation either of the dead or of members of a 
particular class of society. Again, on the complexity of the actual 
proceedings themselves, the report suggests a ‘series of useful 
but minor alterations in the law which they think will patch up 
the more serious difficulties without changing the legal structure. 
It is over their recommendations in respect of the second group 
of complaints that most disagreement will arise, for it isin this 
group that most alleged libels in print fall. 

Publishers and writers consider the law of defamation too wide 
because it disregards the intention of the writer. The test it 
applies to any set of words is “do the words used defame the 
plaintiff in the eyes of any reader ?” not, “ What did the writer 
intend the words to do and mean ?”. Jf two men of the same 
name live in the same place and one commits bigamy, any pub- 
lication in a national paper of a report of the conviction for 
. bigamy may at once bring a successful claim for libel from the 
one who did not—a result which, in the words of the report, 
“offends one’s sense of justice.” But it does not seek to alter 
this basic rule, but it does propose some measure of protection 
to the publisher of an unintentional libel by making it possible 
for him to publish an apology and ccrrection and to rely upon 
that as a defence to any claim for damages. Even this protection 
is qualified by a suggested provision that, if the claimant can show 
that there was any want of care in connection with the original 
publication, he can still recover damages. 

The principal complaint about the present law is that it permits 
the bringing of claims for libel which are little better than 
blackmail. Provided a claimant has even a shadow of a case, 
it is often cheaper fora newspaper to pay him {500 than it 
is for it to defend the action and to pay its own costs if suc- 
cessful. The proposal that a plaintiff would have to prove want of 
care in such cases would not, indeed, make them impossible, but 
it would certainly make them far more difficult to bring and easier 
to defend. Negligence invites appropriate penalties, but there 
still remains some force in the contention of Mr Christian, the 
dissenting member of the committee, when he says “I am not 
satisfied we have done everything possible to render them [actions 
for defamation] less tempting to initiate and costly to resist.” 


* * * 
Mr. Morrison’s Heart and Head 
“The Consumer in Relation to Non-Compctitive Industry ” 


sounds more like the title of an article in the Economic Journal 


than of a speech by the Lord President of the Council. Mr 
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Herbert Morrison, addressing the British Institute of Management 
last week, explicitly renounced the use of economic analysis— 
and then demonstrated how the absence of a consistent structure 
of thought can beguile even a sensible speaker into absurdity, 
He had some good points to make about the limits of competition, 
and also about the greater, rather than lesser, safeguards for the 
consumer gained by the transfer of an already monopolised service 
from private to public control. But his account of the consumer's 
powers of self-defence was calculated to make a field-day for 
Professor Jewkes. “Under the competitive system,” he said. 
“the threat of withdrawal of custom can be a spur to efficiency. 
The corresponding safeguard in the case of socialised industries 
should be their sensitiveness to public complaint.” What a 
parallel! The “threat of withdrawal,” if it ever becomes more 
than a threat, is something objective, to be studied on sales charts ; 
a quantitative measure of comparative efficiency in meeting public 
demands. “ Public complaint” may result in someone’s head 
being undeservedly offered up on a charger, or in the acceptance 
of quite unjustified public losses ; or, if the executive concerned 
ate adept stonewallers, in nothing at all. It cannot possibly provide 
a quantitative measure and guide to action. 

Similarly, the clash of interest between consumers and workers 
in the “ public sector ” evaporated consolingly into such generalisa- 
tions as that “relatively low ” wages should become “ higher and 
fairer,” subject to the workers’ obligation not to demand “ un- 
reasonably ” higher wages or shorter hours; and that “much” 
of the benefit of technical advance should go to the consumer, 
“Low ” relatively to what ? “ Fairer” by what criterion ? What 
is “unreasonable” ? How much is “much”? The fact is that 
monopoly—necessarily more watertight when statutory—knocks 
the props from under the price system and, breaks the link, 
provided by competition, between the importance of a service, 
whether direct or indirect, and the magnitude of its reward. The 
only check available remains the consumers’ power to “ withdraw 
his custom ” in favour of some not too remote substitute—a power 
exercised every time he elects to travel by coach rather than by 
rail or to carry his own goods under a C licence. The supine 
ineffectiveness of consumers’ councils merely reflects his impotence 
when no possible substitute exists. 

Mr Morrison’s heart is in the right place. He does hold 
that nationalised services are made for the public, not (as some 
of his colleagues apparently hold) that the public is so much 
sausage meat to be fed through the nationalised services. But he 
is altogether too casual about the grave, if not insoluble, problems 
of price policy in the public sector of the economy. 


* * * 


Red, White and Black 


The control of the black market in petrol as announced on 
Tuesday has been extremely successful. Mr Gaitskell and the 
Vick Committee are to be congratulated on a skilful operation 
which has proved much more effective than was originally hoped. 
The only cause for complaint up to now has been the inequitable 
treatment given to supplementary allowance holders who have had 
their basic ration deducted from their allowances and who might. 
as things have turned out, have beea treated more gencrously. 
But even this point of irritation has been partially soothed by Mr 
Gaitskell’s frank admission that his Ministry’s estimates were over- 
cautious and much farther from the mark than those of the 
motoring organisations, and by his promise that the deductions 
of the standard ration will be tapered off gradually till next May 
so that thereafter the possessor of a supplementary allowance will 
have the full basic allowance as well. 

The original estimates allowed for a saving of 100,000 tons of 
petrol a year as the result of the introduction of the red petrol 
scheme plus a saving of 20,000 tons as the result of cuts in supple- 
mentary allowances. This was to be redistributed in the form 
of the basic ration. In the event it has been found that savings 
have been running at the rate of 380,000 tons a year instead of 
the budgeted 120,000 tons, with the result that after providing for 
the basic ration the Ministry are about 250,000 tons up in their 
estimates of net saving. ose 
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This handsome balance would have permitted an immediate 
levelling of supplementary and non-supplementary rations, 
but for the demands of the Berlin airlift, the increased requirements 
of the Services and the need to build up stocks. The savings 
so far made have already contributed 100,000 tons for these pur- 
poses and will continue to be drawn upon during the winter. 
In the face of these additional demands it is a matter for much 
satisfaction that one of the minor pleasures of life can be main- 
tained and even improved without a further drain on dollars and 
in spite of additional demands. A victory is twice itself when 
the achiever brings home full numbers. 


* om . 


Korea—Rehearsal for Germany ? 


The moves which Moscow is now making to gain a position 
of moral advantage in the diplomatic struggle over Korea are 
of interest, not only in relation to Korea itself—which is by no 
means unimportant in current affairs—but also as a dress 
rehearsal for tactics which might be adopted in Germany. 


The Russians have announced their intention to withdraw 
their troops from Korea by the end of the year, challenging the 
United States to do the same; Tass has now stated that the 
Russian withdrawal has actually begun. The United States 
has declared that a contingent of American troops will remain 
in Korea to protect the Seoul Government, no longer as an 
occupation army, but by invitation of the recognised sovereign 
authority of independent Korea. Whatever the legal form of the 
arrangement, however, the retention of American troops after 
the withdrawal of the Russians will obviously give Moscow 
a considerable propaganda advantage. It will be used to 
demonstrate that the North Korean regime, being based on 
popular support, needs no foreign protection, whereas President 
Syngman Rhee’s Government can only survive if propped up 
with American bayonets. What qualifies this Russian case is the 
fact that Russia started to build up a Communist-controlled 
Korean army in North Korea long before the Americans took 
any steps to organise a similar force in their zone. The Korean 
Communists have thus still a long lead in the organisation of 
armed force, which they would certainly use if there were only 
Koreans and not American troops to be dealt with. 


That Russian military withdrawal does not mean any great 
change in the relations previously existing between the Russian 
military authorities and the Korean Communist administration 
is indicated by the fact that Terenti Shtikov, who was army 
commander in North Korea, has been appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the “Korean People’s Democratic Republic.” The 
other states of the Russian bloc are also entering into diplomatic 
relations with the North Korean Government. Thus, when the 
Korean question is again discussed by Uno, several members of 
Uno will have given diplomatic recognition to a government 
which claims the right to represent Korea in opposition to the 
claims of the authority elected under supervision of Uno com- 
missioners. Uno can hardly have any dealings with the North 
Korean Government without repudiating its own decision on 
Korea, which was designed to ensure free elections. As the 
Russians refused to allow the Uno commission to enter their 
zone, and as no parties outside the’ Communist-controlled bloc 
are tolerated there, no free elections could be held except in the 
American zone. It is hard to see how this situation can be 
altered, but it should be closely studied in London and 
Washington for the guidance it can give to possible developments 
in Germany. An offer of unilateral withdrawal by the Russians 
from a zone closely tied to the Soviet economy, dominated by a 
German Communist militia, and organised to lead a nationalist 
appeal to the Germans of the west is a possibility that cannot 
be ruled out. 


® * x 


Count Sforza Looks Westwards 


While premature attenticn has been focused on Spain by the 
itinerant strategists, the Italian outlook on international affairs has 
been changing. This shift of opinion looks like bringing Italy 
nearer the western point of view. Rome, in fact, has been weighing 
again the question of joining the Brussels Pact. The new phase 
began with a memorandum which Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, sent to the French on August 24th. The subject of the 
memorandum was the projected French-Italian Customs Union, 
for which the necessary legislation is now being drafted in each 
of the two countries. Count Sforza, however, took the opportunity 
to add that a union like the Organisation for European Economic 
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Co-operation, of which Italy is of course a member, did not 
exclude any of its members joining “a union like that of Brussels, 


to which, indeed, it is to be hoped that other countries may 
adhere.” 


The next step was Count Sforza’s review of Italian foreign 
relations in the Chamber of Deputies on September 28th. He 
criticised the Soviet Union, and said that the economic link of 
the French-Italian Customs Union was only one aspect of the 
closer relations desired with France. These remarks have brought 
the whole subject of Western Union back into conversations heard 
alike in the parliamentary corridors of Mentecitorio and the cafés 
round the Galleria del Corso. Inside the Government there is 
a good deal of opposition to Count Sferza’s move away from 
neutrality in the cold war. It comes both from the constitutional 
or right-wing Socialists, under the leadership of Signor Saragat, 
and from Catholic Action, whose paper Quotidiano shows great 
concern about military commitments. 


Count Sforza, nevertheless, has plenty of support. He returned 
to his point, that Italian neutrality in a third world war would be 
impossible, with another speech in the Chamber on October 13th. 
Further observations in this connection have been heard from high 
Italian diplomatic personalities in Paris. Referring to the Italian 
colonial question, it is being said that “it would be better if the 
Great Powers could defer deliberation for another year. That 
would give time for developments in both Italian and British public 
opinion. A British gesture on the African colonies could still catch 
Italian opinion in time to forestall the process of Italy relapsing into 
the position of an American satellite, which would rob the West of 
a creative Italian contribution to continental structure and security.” 


The Italians rejected the idea of joining the Brussels Pact in the 
months immediately after it was signed, unless their Peace Treaty 
could be altered to allow them a larger army, fortification on the 
Jugoslav frontier and a return of their colonies. They are still 
naturally anxious to achieve any or all of these objects, but it 
looks as if they are coming round to the view that they must. make 
a move soon. Anything which the British or Americans could do 
to help them make up their minds would be well worth doing. 


* * * 


Voice from Barbados 


“We do not look upon the British Government as a ruthless 
exploiter. We do not regard the ties that link us with the British 
Crown as an intolerable yoke.” In such unequivocal phrases did 
Mr Grantley Adams of Barbados, an alternate member of Britain’s 
delegation to the General Assembly, defend the British Colonial 
Empire before the Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations 
last week. He is well qualified to speak, as representative in the 
Barbados House of Assembly since 1934, and Leader of the House 
since 1946. Mr Adams is also a member of the Barbados Executive 
Committee, which is the principal instrument of government in 
the colony, and President of the Barbados Progressive League, 
which is the largest political party in the colony. His experience 
is not confined to the public affairs of his own colony, nor even 
to those of the West Indies as a whole ; he has an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the whole colonial empire. 


Mr Adams’s unsolicited testimonial brought a welcome element 
of novelty into what would otherwise have been only a dreary 
repetition of the debates in Geneva last September, when a special 
Uno committee met to discuss the information on “ econemic, 
social and educational conditions” collected from non-self- 
governing territories in accordance with Article 73 of the Charter. 
When the same subject came up for discussion in Paris before 
the Trusteeship Committee of the Assembly, the Russians repeated 
the performance they had put on in Geneva, and combined attacks 
on the colonial Powers with a display of much solicitude for the 
peoples whom they “exploited.” The Soviet delegate recom- 
mended that Uno observers be sent annually to all non-self- 
governing territories to survey the situation and, presumably, 
to provide the information on political and constitutional matters 
which the wicked colonial ‘Powers refused to provide of their 
own free will. 


Mr Adams did not assert that the British Colonial Empire is 
perfect, but he repeated forcefully the arguments which his British 
colleagues had set forth in Geneva—that the British Government 
could not allow the interference of any third party while it was 
working out the constitutional and political progress of the colonial 
peoples ; that the colonial peoples themselves did not want “to 
have too many cocks spoil the broth ” ; and that the fullest informa- 
tion on these subjects was always placed in Uno libraries. He 
went further, and without any beating about the bush, exposed 
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the Soviet attacks on the colonial Powers for the cynical political 
maneeuvres that they undoubtedly are : 

Frankly, Mr Chairman, the impression that some of the speeches 
made here have made upon me is not one of solicitude for the 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories, but simply one of 
desire to attack administering Powers at all costs. 

It is too much to hope that Mr Adams will impress the Russians 
and their sate!lites, but his words will perhaps have impressed the 
colonial peoples for whom he spoke, and help to prevent them 
from being misled by propaganda, to which Communists can give 
a very plausible twist. If this happens then some good will have 
come after all out of the misuse to which the Russians have sub- 
jected the Trusteeship Council ever since they joined it. 


2 * * 


Pensioners of Two Wars 


The first report of the Ministry of Pensions since the war 
provides the factual background against which the treatment of 
the war disabled will be discussed in the coming session of Parlia- 
ment. An all-party motion has been tabled calling for a Select 
Committee to consider war pensions and allowances. Those sup- 
porting it compare the level of war pensions with the level of 
wages and salaries, and the substance of their case for an increase 
is that whereas wages have doubled, pensions have gone up only 
from 4os. 2 week (for one hundred per cent disability) to 4§s. 
a week in the thirty years since the end of the first world war. 


But, as the Ministry of Pensions report makes clear, the position 
of the war pénsioner today is far better than it was in 1919 or 
1939. The 4os. fixed in 1919 should be considered against the 
cost-of-living index at that time, which was 215. In 1946, when 
the amount was raised to 4§s., the cost-of-living index was 
203. Further, the rise in the basic pension is only a small part 
of the more generous treatment of war pensioners. Pensions 
themselves are granted more freely ; allowances are paid for wives 
and children even if these family responsibilities are assumed 
many years after the disablement was incurred ; there afe un- 
employability supplements and constant attendance allowances for 
the severely disabled, and special hardship allowances for those 
who, owing to their disability, have to accept less well-paid jobs. 
But the best comment on the position of the war pensioner today 
is the fact that up to March 31, 1948, only 11,594 awards of the 
unemployability supplement had been granted, of which 9,057 
were the pensioners of the 1914 war. The overwhelming majority 
of the 756,864 disabled of the two wars (including civilians) are 
in full-time employment, and in these cases the pension and family 
allowances are a tax-free addition to Wages. 


There may be a case for arguing that war pensioners have been 
left behind in the scramble for larger shares of the national cake, 
and it may well be true that there are instances of individual hard- 
ship which are hidden by the official statistics of pensioners in 
employment. The case for a Select Committee, which would go 
beyond the official story, is well founded. But it is surely better 
10 give an extra 10s. a week to a war pensioner who is unemploy- 
able, or in real hardship, than §s. a week all round. The best 
thing the state can do for its disabled is to create the economic 
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conditions which allow them to be employed rather than to add a 
few shillings to their basic rate of pension. 


7 * * 
Abundant Crime ° 


Mr Ece’s speech at the reopening of the police staff college 
last week coincided with the annual publication of the criminal 
statistics for England and Wales.* Their coincidence could not 
be neater, for the statistics reveal only too clearly how inadequate 
heavier sentences are for the prevention of crime. The courts 
are using fines and imprisonment more and more as deterrents, 
and relying much less than before the war’on the more construc- 
tive work of the probation officer. This policy is obviously 
ineffective so long as sixty per cent of all crimes are not cleared 
up by the police: it is because “liberty plucks justice by the nose ” 
that potential malefactors continue to think their crimes a good 
risk. Only a much greater fear of detection will reduce the 
business of the criminal stock exchange. It is for this reason that 
steps to increase the strength and efficiency of the police are much 
more likely to reduce the number of lawbreakers than heavy 
sentences on the minority whd are caught. The reopening of the 
staff college is therefore welcome if it will lead to an increase in 
the number of successful detections per police officer, the crimina} 
version of higher p.m.h. It is to be feared, however, that only a 
major increase in the police forces will make a radical difference. 


Methods of dealing with offenders by Magistrates Courts 
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The diagram above illustrates the change in the type of punish- 
ment over the past nine years. The figures refer only to cases 
brought before the magistrates’ courts and cover the 69,000 cases 
tried in 1938 and the 98,000 cases tied in 1947. The higher 
courts—Assize, Central Criminal and Quarter Sessions—dealt 
with 9,000 and 18,000 cases respectively in these two years. In 
both the same tendency is discernible, though it is much stronger 
in the magistrates’ courts: in 1938 45 per cent of adolescents and 
15 per cent of adults were placed under the supervision of a 
probation officer.. By 1947 the percentage had fallen to 26 per cent 
and 8 per cent respectively, while fines and sentences of imprison- 
ment had increased. Unfortunately the greater severity of the 
Courts in their efforts not to make a scarecrow of the law is 
likely to have an opposite effect and to increase the number of 
hardened criminals. 


Rates or Rents ? 


A practical illustration of the dilemma facing local authorities 
in meeting the present heavy cost of house-building was given 
at the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday. The 
combined Exchequer subsidy and rate contribution on a number 


of building schemes in relation to costs and rents is shown in the 


accompanying table. The figures show the strong contrast in cost 
between schemes which have been built since 1945 but to pre- 
war standards (because sites and foundations were ready in 1939, 
but were frozen during the war), and those built according to the 
more liberal modern standards of size, density and internal fittings. 

Of the 2,162 flats involved all but 114 are of prewar type 
with certain improvements, while the 1,062 houses are up [0 
the full Bevan standard. As far as the flats are concerned, 
every scheme of prewar type shows a net surplus when the 
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annual charges are set against the revenue from rent, subsidy and 
statutory rate contribution. One flat scheme built on postwar 
standards also showed a small surplus, but the second and larger 
scheme had a deficit. But the large housing scheme presents 


LCC DWELLINGS ON wHicH Rent Fixep Since January, 1948. 
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a much more serious picture, particularly as the whole estate is 
on one site and economies from the large scale of operations 
might have been expected. After the revenue from rent, subsidy 
amd rates is set against costs, there is an annual deficiency of 
£23 per house, What the LCC, in common with other authori- 
ties, has now to decide is whether this deficiency is to be met 
by higher rents, a larger contribution from rates, an appeal to 
the Exchequer, or a return to less generous living standards. 
It is an awkward problem. 


* * * 


Trade through the Iron Curtain 


It is a curious feature of propaganda among fellow travellers 
that they regularly demand expansion of British trade with eastern 
Europe without looking to see if it is expanding already. The 
large recovery made since the end of the war is.already bringing 
its value close to that of 1938. British trade with the nine 
eastern countries shown in the table below, as a percentage of 
total UK trade, rose in the first half of 1948 by 83.8 per cent 
over the total for 1946, 


Expansion of UK trade with European countries, non-members of 
OEEC, 1946-1948. 


(Overall trade figures in £ million.) 


First Half 
Country 1946. 1947 1948 1938 
USSR iced. ie... 16.12 21.89 14.73 51.87 
Poland. ......--&-@.-- 11.48 11.56 8.83 17.01 
Rumania ...«......7%:. 0.09 0.22 1.68 — 5.24 
Hungaty ...is..2,....... » 0.31 4.15 3.72 3.11 
Czechoslovakia ....... 8.52 16.43 8.37 10.78 
Jugoslavia © i..2..6- se 7.23 6.50 3.63 3.80 
Albania = ........%..4 0.50 0.55 0.02 0.02 
Bulgaria © ......... negligible 0.14 0.18 0.85 
Finland 555535, 83'S 22.48 39.55 20.18 25.12 


Totals 66.73* 100.99} 61.34 117.806 

*295 per cent of total volume UK external trade, 1946 (£2,266 
million). 

+ 3.38 per cent of total volume UK external trade, 1947 (£2,984 
million). 

$3.43 per cent of total volume UK external trade first half 1948 
(£1,801 million). 

§8.3 per cent of total volume of UK external trade, 1938 (£1,452 
million). 


Moreover, the gradual recovery of the eastern countries from 
the devastation of war—with much aid from the west—has 
enabled most of them to make a much better show of balancing 
their trade account with Britain during the first half of this year 
than during the two previous years. For example, whereas during 
the first half of 1947 the value of British imports from Czecho- 
slovakia was £1,992,277, and the value of exports to Czechoslo- 
vakia was £5,979,039, during the first half of this year the corre- 
sponding figures were: £4,306,632, and £4,068,720. 

The Economie Commission for Europe in Geneva has been 
devoting much time and effort to developing intra-European trade 
to the benefit of countries on both sides of the iron curtain. At 
a recent meeting delegates from Russia, Byelo-Russia, and eight 
satellite countries sat down with delegates from eleven Marshall 
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Pian countries and the United States to discuss the revival of 


east-west trade, and they decided to set up a permanent com- ° 


mittee to study what can be done. Britain has already made a 
notable contribution to: this ‘revival, but it is often forgotten that 
its power to increase this contribution depends largely on whether 
the right goods are available for exchange. ‘There is only a limited 
supply available of the British machinery and capital equipment 
which the east Europeans are most anxious to obtain; and, as 
Mr McNeil pointed out on Wednesday, it might well seem more 
profitable to send most of what there is to France, or the 
Dominions or East Africa, rather than to Poland and Jugoslavia. 


It is also often forgotten that the eastern countries, although 
they could doubtless produce eventually large exportable surpluses 
of food and raw materials which Britain needs, there is no 
guarantee that they will in fact do so. As the report of the ECE 
committee on trade and industrial development points out, the 
reconstruction and development plans of the countries behind 
the iron curtain will have important implications for their foreign 
trade. Big changes in the relation between agricultural and 
industrial production are contemplated and it is time there was 
more information available about them. 


One of the less satisfactory aspects of Mr Myrdal’s direction of 
ECE is the way in which the east European governments are 
allowed to contribute incomplete and inadequate information to 
reports and studies undertaken. It is partiy because of the latitude 
they get and the valuable information secured by Moscow from 
the western delegates that the Soviet satellite delegates behave 
at Geneva like reasonable beings. 


* * * 


Cards on the Table 


The figure for the total present strength of the American 
Armed Forces given in the table on p. 610 of last week’s issue 
should have been 1,531,880 and not 542,000. 


Shorter Notes 


A serious blow both to Norwegian recovery and to ERP was 
struck by Norwegian Communists at the end of September, from 
which the activities of their comrades in France and other coun- 
tries south of Norway should not be allowed to divert attention. 
In defiance of their union and contrary to the general agreement to 
defer wage claims to more propitious times, shift workers in Norsk 
Hydro—Norway’s largest industrial concern—forced a stoppage 
of work. The most important of the firm’s products is nitrogenous 
fertilisers ; over 400,000 toms were exported last year. The inter- 
rupted supply of fertilisers hits at Europe’s food production—a 
vulnerable. and vital sector of recovery plans. One may assume 
that this is one of the actions decided upon at the recent meeting 
of Scandinavian Communist leaders. Reports from Oslo indicate, 
however, that any successes here will be more than offset by a 
further hardening against the diminishing but more ruthless Nor- 
wegian Communist Party. 

x 


The British people stubbornly refuse to relinquish their habit 
of taking their holidays in July and August. Such is the n essage 
of a popular pamphlet put out by the British Holidays and Tourist 
Board who are fighting a dogged battle for staggered holidays. 
Although only 50 per cent of workers and their families left home 
in 1947, all holiday accommodation was full during the peak 
season. Fifty-one to fifty-two million people travelled in 1947 on 
the main lines in August, as against an average of 38 million for 
June and September ; and the -price of accommodation was 18 
per cent lower in those two months. The popularity of the period 
around August Bank Holiday arose from the fact that prior to 
the general introduction of holidays with pay it profited the 
average worker to take his holiday in what was by statute a week 
of short earnings and the effect of holidays with pay has been 
merely to move the peak to the week before the holiday, thus 
giving a ten-days break. 


* 


A number of London restaurants may have to close over 
Christmas, because, caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the 5s. meal limit and the necessity to pay treble wages 
for work on holidays, they cannot face the financial loss which 
they would be certain to incur. Trade Union demands run mad 
will produce a festive season as bleak as even Mr Scrooge could 
have wished. 
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ALLEN & UNWIN 


BARBARA WARD 
The West at Bay 


“ No better report on current affairs could have been written.” 
—SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, in The Spectator. 


“ Always vigorous, lucid and adroit, Miss Ward is never at a 
loss for the telling statistics or the illuminating analogy,”— 
The Observer. A brilliant economic and historical analysis of 
Europe’s critical situation. 12s. 6d. net. 


A. J. BROWN 
Applied Economics 


Aspects of World Economy in War and Peace 


















This is an outstanding example of applied techniques which 
examines the economic war efforts of Germany and the Alles, 
studies the modern population trends, and analyses com- 
parative industrial efficiency. “‘ Dr. Brown is an economist 
who starts his arguments with a lot of facts and deduces from 
them his general principles.” —Financial Times. 15s. net. 


J. E. MEADE 
Planning and 
the Price Mechanism 


“ Altogether this is a valuable little book which should make 
not only the rationale ef enlightened Socialism and the 
mechanics of planning but the nature of Britain’s present 
economic dilemma a good deal clearer to its readers.” —The 
Spectator. 8s. 6d. net. 


— 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 












The fable of the 


restive horse 


There was once a Horse who frisked 
and capered, side-stepped, frolicked 
or loitered as the fancy took him. 
* Why not ?’ quoth he,“ so long as I’ve a 
bagful. of oats and the sun shines 
down.” Just then from a nearby wood 


came the how! of wolves. ‘ Nay now,’ 
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cried the Horse, as he sprang 
fdrward, ‘ it shall never be said 
that I couldn’t take a hint.’ 


As a nation slow starters, once the 
race is on we show both speed and 
endurance. TI have as much faith in 

Britain’s power to outstrip economic 
calamily as they have in their own manu- 
factures. ‘The one is expressed in the’ other, 
iM. . for thousands of people abroad have reason to think_of 
Britain in terms of steel tubes, electric cables and equip- 
ment, bicycles, light-alloys or paint from TI. 
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NOVEMBER PUBLICATIONS 


Sound and Fury 


Maurice Gorham 
The former head of the Light Programme and Television Service 
gives an exciting account of the men and methods of the B.B.C, 
in which he served for 21 years. 10s 6d net 


Truce in the Balkans 
Elisabeth Barker 


The first comprehensive account of the new men and movements 
in South-East Europe, by a former Reuter correspondent. 
10s 6d net 


Potemkin 
George Soloveytchik 


A new edition of this famous and remarkable biography which 
gives a first-rate picture of Catherine’s Russia. “ Biography 
which one will remember for many years.”"—Harold Nicolson. 

12s 6d net 


The Challenge of Our Time 


The famous series of broadcast talks reproduced in a sequence 
of brilliant and authoritative writing developing the impact or 
the great atomic revolution wpon human relations. By Arthur 
Koestler, Prof. Bernal, Prof. Haldane, Prof. Ritchie, E. M. 
Forster, Lord Lindsay of Birker and others. 7s 6d net 
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Letters to 
What is the Commonwealth ? 


Sir,—The Commonwealth has, in the past, rested upon five un- 
written rules : that a common outlook would always produce 
common action ; that the main burden of policy would always be 
carried by Britain; that all the King’s subjects would share a 
common citizenship ; that both the unity of the Commonwealth as 
against the external world and the majesty of each individual Gov- 
ernment in relation to its citizens could best be symbolised by the 
common devotion to the Crown ; and that England would always 
provide a market for the food and raw materials of the rest of 
the Commonwealth in return for first share in supplying that 
part of their needs for manufactured goods which their own 
industries could not satisfy. 

The last ten years have destroyed and seriously modified every- 
one of these assumptions. Eire’s neutrality has shown that 
common views May not produce a common reaction ; Dr Malan’s 
election programme has given us a warning that even the basic 
views may not always be common. The dollar deficit and the 
aeroplane have made England incapable of carrying the main 
burden of defence and foreign policy any more; it has already 
been agreed that the basic Commonwealth citizenship will in 
future come second to separate local citizenships ; even Imperial 
Preference has become less important, as a sign of the eagerness 
of Commonwealth countries to help each other, than bulk con- 
tracts on favourable terms, the release of sterling balances, or 
assistance in obtaining needed capital goods. Even the Crown 
never meant to, say, a French Canadian what it did to a New 
Zealander, and now Eire is proposing to abolish it even as an 
external symbol. 

Insofar, therefore, as the Dominions in Asia wish to have 
separate citizenships, or to assert their right to neutrality, or to 
have Presidents instead of Governors-General, or to get bigger 
sterling releases rather than larger preferences, thev are asking for 
nothing which is not an accepted part of the Commonwealth 
constitution as it stands today. The real bond holding the 
Commonwealth together is a set of common political conceptions, 
democracy and the rule of law, the realisation that ends do not 
justify means, the belief that the end of government is the greatest 
happiness of all, not the good of a class or the aggrandisement of 
a race; and these belicts the Asian Dominions share. Nehru 
and Liaquat Ali Khan have lived them, Gandhi died for them. 

I do, however, agree that in the difficult situation in which 
we all now find ourselves the present loose constitution of the 
Commonwealth does not make for the quick and effective action 
required. ' 

I think the Asian Dominions would be perfectly prepared to 
consider a tightening-up, and there. are many. advantages in 
their doing so; India and Pakistan have the only really large 
reserves of good fighting’ men in the Commonwealth. But it 
must be quite clear that whatever rules are drawn up will apply 
to everybody equally, to S: Africa as to India, to ourselves as 
much as to Pakistan. If there is:to be community of citizenship, 
South Africa will have to revise her Indiam policy. If defence 
is to be shared, India will have to be encouraged to’ take 
the lead for the whole Commonwealth in the Indian Ocean, in 
just the same way as Australia does in the Pacific. Indians and 
Pakistanis in Malaya or East Africa will have to be treated in the 
same way as the British, not as if they were aliens like the 
Chinese or the Arabs. And if India and Pakistan and Ceylon 
are to fight for the Brussels. Pact Powers, it must be clear that 
the Brussels Pact Powers will also fight for them, Admittedly, 
any Asian Dominion which stays in the Commonwealth must 
accept the obligations as well as the privileges of membership ; 
but the rest of us must make quite sure that we welcome them 
as brothers, and not just as not very successful cousins.—Yours 
faithfully, Maurice ZINKIN 

28 Ebbsfleet Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2 


‘©A Railway Slump?”’ 


Smr,—In a recent article, entitled “A Railway Slump” (Sep- 
fember 11, 1948) you remarked upon the rapid increase in the 
ee of vehicles operated on- “C” licences during 1946-47 

€@ 427). a ai ; 

The figures which you quote are the grand totals of all vehicles 
specified on “ C.” licences. Included, there:ore, are showmen’s 
Special vehicles ; vehicles owned by local authorities ; electrically 
Propelled vehicles ; steam-driven and gas-fuelled vehicles ; light 
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vehicles used by shopkeepers, delivery vans of all sorts, milk, 
bread and laundry roundsmen and thé heavy vehicles used by 
builders’ merchants, brewers’ draymen, arid the many other traders 
who carry large tonnages in their own immediate localities. We 
do not know how many vehicles are used in this way, but we 
can safely guess that the majority of all vehicles specified on “C” 
Licences are employed wholly on local hauls. All these should 
be removed before the figures are used to indicate a growth in 
Private traders’ operations over longer distances in competition 
with the railways and other public transport. Unfortunately, the 
Statistics collected by the licensing authorities do not allow the 
necessary distinctions to be drawn, 


The only other figures relevant are the numbers of vehicles 
on which motor tax is paid, Vehicles for this purpose are divided 
by unladen weight (in some ranges by quarter-ton intervals) from 
12 cwt. to 8 tons and over. But no difference is made between 
vehicles specified on “ A,” “B” or “C” licences, and no precise 
information is, therefore, available even about the unladen weight 
of vehicles operated by “C” licensees. Needless to say the grand 
total of vehicles registered for motor tax does not agree with the 
grand total specified on “A,” “B” and “C” licences. For 
one thing the figures are collected at different times of the year— 
for another the one includes Post Office vans while the other does 
not. 

The truth is that nowhere are there any statistics from which 
we can estimate, even approximately, how many of the vehicles 
on “C” licences are used by traders to carry goods in competi- 
tion with public transport. I myself doubt very much whether 
anybody (even in the Ministry of Transport) knows this quantity. 
Let us therefore first beg Ministers and officials to aScertain and 
publish a few simple facts showing the distribution of traffic 
between private and public carriers before reopening a question 
which, as you justly remark, “raises the most fundamental! issues 
about the transport user’s freedom of choice and the spur of 
competition to be applied to the gigantic road and rail transport 
system which will eventually be operated by the British Transport 
Commission.”—Yours faithfully, GILBERT WALKER 

The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15 


From The Economist of 1848 


October 21, 1848 


A Correspondent in the City concludes <« letter to us-—‘ How 
spiteful the Times is against the Economust!. I hope you 
will give it them well,” It is not worth our while... Our 
time and our space are too valuable. Any notice we might 
take of the “ thin-veiled jealousy’ which has been so long 
evinced towards us, and the pains we have taken to furnish 
early, correct, and important commercial information, jn-that 
quarter, would only give some little importance to attacks 
which are otherwise harmless, at least to us, whatever they 
may be to those who indulge in them. ... 

But there is one’ little point on which we will make a 
remark, and we will do so very good-naturediy. We are 
told that it has excited great merriment amongst some of the 
frequenters of "Change to see the transparent effort which 
the Times has used to make “ A Merchant” of Cornhill the 
medium of expressing its own. grumblings. “A Merchant ” 
of Cornhill is made, in a letter to the Times, to complain 
that, although he had sent every morning for several days, 
and several times on Friday, and again on Friday night, to 
the parliamentary publisher, he could not procure a copy of 
the Board of Trade Tables which appeared in the Economist 
on Saturday. Our correspondent says, “The Times has 
forgotten that Friday is a foreign post day, when merchants 
have something else to do than to send after parliamentary 
papers which they know will come to them in their own way 
the instant they are published. But,” adds our corre- 
spondent, “three lines from the recently paished very clever 
satire, entitled a ‘Modern Visit from Devil by one in 
Babylon, and dated from Belgravia, explains the real 
truth ”:— P 

His “‘ own correspondent,”’ he said, with an air, 

Wrote long letters dated from everywhere. 

Though he never stirred out from a certain small square. 

The Economist has never rélied for its success or its useful- 
ness on fictitious or adventitious circumstances. Men must 
have very little observation whe have pot discovered before 
they have been many years in the world, that the only source 
of certain success . .-. is steady, well directed, and © 
unremitting assiduity. 

















MANKIND used to regard coal simply as a 
source of heat, and wasted millions of tons by 
inefficient combustion. Coal is known today as a 
source of coke, gas and by-products which, with 
their many derivatives, are vital to hundreds of 
industrial processes. In Britain, Europe, Scandi- 
navia, Asia, India and Africa coke ovens and 
by-product plants by Simon-Carves Ltd. are 
helping to make the most efficient use of one 
of the world’s basic raw materials. : 

Within the last twelve years alone Simon-Carves 
Ltd. have undertaken nearly forty contracts for 
coal carbonising plant in nine different countries— 
a total of over a thousand coke ovens to carbonise 
more than 20,000 tons of coal a day.. 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 

SIMON-CARVES “LTD. 

TURBINE GEARS LTD. 
ENGINEERING 

TYRESOLES LTD. 

SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD. 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD. 
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The Unimportance of Franco 


Sir,—It is difficult to find fault with any one sentence of 
paragraph in your article “The Unimportance of Franco.” } 
feel nevertheless that its negative conclusions do not fully cover 
the needs of the moment. Spain cannot, without ultimate loss 
to ourselves, be left to vegetate until the defeat of Communism 
and economic recovery in the west cause Franco to disappear 
behind the receding coat-tails of his raison d’étre. 


We do not like Franco’s autocracy and we do not like the 
methods by which he came to power: many Spaniards agree, but 
they know that at heart every Spaniard is an anarchist, and even 
liberal-minded Spaniards conclude that to live at peace Spain 
needs a strong government. They consequently prefer the 
autocracy of Franco, which they know and can cope with, to 
either of the two possible alternatives: the anarchy that would 
result from any attempt at parliamentary government or the Com- 
munism which could only come about after severe fighting. 


“If it be granted thar this is a representative Spanish view, and I 
believe it is, it is logical that we should shape our policy accord- 
ingly» particularly after the unfortunate showing that we have 
made in collaborating (with the best intentions) with regimes 
many. times crueller and more reactionary than Franco’s. The 
present Government, as witness, for instance, the fact that the 
works of Garcia Lorca may now be published in Spain, is 
becoming progressively less rigid. In Spain one has none of 
that feeling of terror which was omnipresent in Germany before 
the war and i$ now present in eastern Europe. This tendency to 
liberalise will be encouraged if we begin to treat Spain a little 
less like a naughty child. The course we have hitherto adopted 
has notoriously succeeded in rallying the people behind Franco 
and in retarding that process at the same time, 


It would clearly be dishonest and, for the reasons set out in 
your article, dangerous to perform a complete volte face and 
welcome Spain’s present Government with open arms. But let 
us be a little realistic ; let us admit that Spain is part of western 
Europe and that by shutting the door we are helping neither 
her nor ourselves. If, in an ill-conceived effort to salve our 
consciences for the shortcomings of 1935-1939, we continue our 
present policy which helps no one, we shall one day find that 
we have no friends left in Spain. We cannot at this stage open 
the door wide, but we can without losing face leave it ajar. The 
recent trade treaty alone is not enough: in modern prisons the 
prisoners still contribute to the economy by sewing mail bags ; 
but in the hope that they will not always be old lags they are at 
the same time given a little psychological encouragement.— 
Yours faithfully, MF, 


Push, Prod and Encourage 


SirR,—I would beg to differ from certain conclusions of the 
article, “Push, Prod and Encourage,” in your issue dated 
gth October, 1948. 


While granting that economic structures cannot be radically 
changed over-night, I can find no reason for believing either that 
the political problems of Western Union are any less intractable, 
or that “ what has been done by the parties of the Brussels Pact 
represents sounder progress towards the ideal of Western Union 
than anything that can be expected on the economic plane at 
Paris.” 


First, the greatest achievement in setting up the Paris organisa- 
tions has been the submerging of political differences by common 
economic necessity. It has been possible to draw into the 
economic structure of Western Union states like the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland, which give no sign of offering theif 
political or military allegiance. 

Secondly, a primarily political approach to the problem of 
Western Union would prejudice the first line of defence against 
Communist expansion westward, which is the economic rehabili- 
tation of the recipients of Marshall Aid. Not only would such an 
approach frighten away the politically and military timid among 
the western Powers, but, the measures of réarmament implied by 
the Brussels Treaty paradoxically would threaten, and in fact 
are threatening, the basis of economic defence which opposition 
to the Communist threat demands. - 


I would suggest that the attainment of the “practically good” 
can best be achieved by the measures of western economic inte- 
gration, the need for which hag so often been stressed in Th¢ 
Economist. The “ theoretically perfect ” lies rather in the political’ 
sphere. —Yours faithfully, B. H. Marcuson ~ 

Wadham College, Oxford ; 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Rough Justice in Germany ~ 
(By a Correspondent) 


To increasingly acute differences of opinion between the 
Western Allies and Russia have given German affairs a par- 
ticular twist, and have presented the problems of occupation in a 
new light. Denazification, more than any other of the major tasks 
of British policy, has been subject to this change of perspective, 
and the enormous difficulties of carrying out the original plan in 
its entirety have increased the tendency to make it the plaything of 
public opinion. Recent political developments. in Western. Ger- 
many have thrown into sharp relief some of the inconsistencies of 
the policy itself, and the attitude of both British and German 
public opinion towards it. Some of those who a year ago spoke 
loudest for the end of denazification now feel alarm at the possi- 
bility that German nationalism and disgpised Nazism might 
return as factors in Western German politics. It is therefore not 
untimely to examine British denazification policy. in its original 
form and intention, now obscured by later political influences. 

Long before the end of the war SHAEF planned the first steps 
for the destruction of National Socialism and militarism in 
Germany. To eliminate the danger of German aggression in the 
future was considered as possibly the most important reason. for 
the occupation of Germany. The original SHAEF policy of arrest, 
put into effect the day Allied troops crossed into Germany, was 
designed to eliminate all the potential leaders of armed resistance, 
as well as to seize all persons who might later be held responsible 
for atrocities and war crimes. A secondary, but in the long run 
no less important, consideration was the need to render impotent 
those politically dangerous adherents of the Nazi regime who, 
if left at large, might sabotage the effort to create a democratic 
administration in Germany. 


The speed of the final German collapse, and the rounding-up 
of those capable of active military resistance, exceeded all expecta- 
tions. This was due to the well-planned disposal of millions of 
Wehrmacht prisoners and to the rapid location and arrest of 
potential “ Werewolves ” by the intelligence staffs. Even if sub- 
versive resistance had been organised on the scale expected, the 
movement could thus never have had any chance of success. 


Tangle of Nazi Administration 


After elimination of the purely military danger, the political 
task of the occupation authorities was twofold. In the first place 
the existing tangle of Nazi administration had to be cut out and 
isolated in order to protect the new and extremely tender plant 
of its democratic successor. The construction of democracy in 
Germany had to be preceded by the destruction of National 
Socialism. It was further clearly stated at Potsdam that militarism 
represented as great a danger to democracy and the peace of 
Europe as the Nazi creed. However, while it was easy enough 
to indict both National Socialism and militarism at a conference 
table, it was far more difficult to translate this abstract indictment 
into positive action against individuals. The original SHAEF 
atrest policy was based on the categorisation by rank in the Nazi 
party and in its numerous affiliated organisations. This method, 
if by no means perfect, was the best available under the circum- 
stances, and was successful in fulfilling the primary object of 
removing and neutralising the existing Nazi administrations. 


The position of militarists was far more difficult. Was a soldier’s 
tank to be the only criterion? If so, what was the difference 
between the German. soldier and his opposite number in any 
other army ? In order to avoid the possibility of condemning 
woldiers all over the world, it was nécessary to crystallise a special 
definition for German militarism. ‘While the Western Allies 
accepted the theory of an aggressive German nationalism as tradi- 
tional in the officer corps, the Russians came to interpret the term 
in accordance with the Marxist definition of bourgeois imperialism 
as a development of capitalism generally.. The Western definition 
thus confined militarism to the German officer class, without 
necessarily using rank as a yardstick. It must, however, be borne 


in mind that there was a great similarity of: views between this 
military class and the influential body of nationalistic Junkers and 
industrialists, who, although classified separately as “Nazi indus- 


trialists ” in the arrest category, were really far more akin to the 
militarists. 


While the Nazis had to be found and arrested, the militarists 
were mostly already in Allied hands as prisoners of war.. By the 
end of 1946 the numbers held in internment reached their peak 
of about 70,000 civilian internees in the British zone alone. “The 
attempt to build a democratic local administration in their absence 
was, however, not proving a great success. This was partly due 
to the fact that the arrest of politically important Nazis had not 
been as thorough and successful as the original action aimed at 
militarily subversive elements. 


Handing Over to Germans 


The most important difficulty facing efforts to establish a new 
administration was the failure of local denazification. This 
process had been designed to eliminate the smaller Nazis 
from active participation in civil government. Although denazifi- 
cation was a quasi-legal process in form, it was only in very 
exceptional cases that definite facts, such as would have survived 
the tests of an English court of justice, were available. In the 
vast majority of cases the evidence consisted of the opinions as 
to character given by neighbours or friends of the accused, and 
the judgment had to be based on the personal opinion of the 
judges. It was no exception for former members of the SS to 
bring a previous superior as witness of good character in return 
for a similar service when the witness himself was being denazified 
elsewhere. Obviously the whole success of the procedure de- 
pended on the character of the judges. Professional judges were 
excluded automatically since they had of necessity all been 
members of the party. So selection was left to British officials, 
often unacquainted with conditions in Germany, and became a2 
very haphazard affair. Sometimes the judges had only been de- 
nazified recently themselves. 


It is thus surprising that the British, early in 1947, saw fit to 
hand over the responsibiliry for deénazification entirely to the 
Germans, except insofar as British security was directly involved. 
In spite of the honest and successful work of many individual 
courts the German population soon lost all respect for denazifica- 
tion in the western zones, At the same time its shortcomings 
provided a magnificent instrument of propaganda for the Russians. 


Until the judgment of the International Military Tribunal, all 
measures against individuals belonging to organisations indicted at 
Nuremburg had of necessity been merely tentative ; while most 
of the potential criminals had been arrested, no measures for 
their disposal could be taken. This did not, of course, effect the 
trial of those responsible for individual acts against existing 
criminal law, such as murder, arson and theft. The Nuremburg 
judgment provided the necessary legisiation to deal collectively 
with such organisations as the SS, the Gestapo ana others. To 
carry out these decisions proved, however, very difficult. New 
German courts had to be.established to try the members of the 
guilty organisations, a matter of great difficulty in view of the 
prevailing and acute shortage of suitable lawyers. Then it was 
found that many of the minor SS and Gestapo men, originally 
arrested as dangerous to British security, had been released and 
should thus have been re-arrested—by mow an impossibility. It 
took almost a year in any case before the necessary machinery 
could be established to begin the trials, Even in July, 1948, there 
were still 6,000 of these cases on remand awaiting trial. 


By this time the disposal of the internees in the camps had 
become urgent. Public opinion in England was shocked by the 
fact that. a considerable number of civilians should be interned 
under British rule in Germany without trial and in direct con- 
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travention of the principle of habeas corpus. At the same time 
the policy of retrenchment in Germany made the feeding and 
guarding of a cumulative total of 74,000 intérnees, as well as a 
large number of prisoners of war, an increasingly difficult and 
expensive task. A release procedure was therefore worked out, 
which was to include high-ranking German officers and members 
of the General Staff Corps. As usual when a policy is hastily 
planned and executed in the face of the pressure of public opinion 
and financial necessity, speed replaced accuracy: the previous 
thorough method of examination prior to the release of an indi- 
vidual was replaced by a procedure whose main object was the 
release of as many internees as possible in the shortest time. The 
small trickle of compassionate releases before October, 1946, soon 
became a flood. The numbers in internment decreased from 
55,000 in August, 1946, to 34,000 in January, 1947, and to about 
15,000 in May, 1947. 


Increased Rate of Release 


The form chosen was a procedure similar to denazification. 
Responsibility for decisions was taken out of the hands of the 
trained intelligence staffs and given to untrained officials, of whom 
one on each board of three was required to have a legal back- 
ground. None of these officials was necessarily acquainted with 
German affairs. As the judgment therefore depended almost 
entirely on the personal impression made by the internee on the 
board examining his case, the more skilful and clever (and there- 
fore usually the more dangerous) the man, the more likely he was 
to obtain his release. This tendency particularly favoured the 
well educated and able officer of high rank at the expense of the 
indoctrinated minor Nazi incapable of disguising his views. 

During the last twelve months political developments and public 
opinion have tended to increase the rate of release still further. 
Oiiginally the release of important imternees was coupled with 
the imposition of certain civil restrictions and police supervision. 
Gradually the boards tended not only to make very little use of 
their power to recommend further periods of internment, but also 
imposed fewer and fewer restrictions. At present the remaining 
number of internees is very small, 600 altogether in July, 1948, and 
confined to obviously unrepentent nazis and a very few high- 
ranking officers who fall directly under the group of independent 
army commanders and members of the High Command (OR W) 
specifically mentioned at Nuremburg for trial by Germans. 
It would therefore seem that even those few safeguards provided 
in the release procedure of October, 1946, have been dropped in 
favour of an outright policy of release. 


In judging the internment and denazification policy of the last 
three years three questions must be answered. How correct were 
the premises on which the policy was based? If they were 
correct, how successfully would the policies adopted have dealt 
with the problem ? Finally, how successfully has the policy been 
implemented in any case ? 


A Fifteen Year Problem 


The original plan announced at Potsdam assumed that the 
solution of the whole problem would take ten to fifteen years at 
least. There is no obvious reason why the present political situa- 
tion in Germany should in any way have altered the correctness 
of this assumption, even if it reduced the time available by over 
two-thirds for other reasons. Yet the changes that have been 
made in the original policy seem to assume that the German 
problem is now well on the way to solution, that a recurrence of 
German aggression in the future has become utterly impossible, 
and that the view of the situation taken at Potsdam vas entirely 
erroneous. It was further taken for granted by those who made 
the first policy of arrest that the release of internees would not 
generally take place until a democratic administration had been 
firmly established and enjoyed the genuine support of the German 
people. 


As far as the execution of the denazification policy itself is 
concerned (insofar as one can speak of one continuous policy 
after such radical changes) the treatment of a unique political 
question by legal means has tended to nullify the original 
political objects, though it may have dealt more fairly with indi- 
viduals. Thus an individual who had been interned because, in 
the opinion of the occupying power, his outlook and activities 
might represent a danger to the most vital political objectives of 
the allies, was now offered a chance of release if he could prove 
by quasi-legalistic means that his actions on release would not 
represent a danger to whatever might be allied policy in the future. 
The recent statement by the British Military Governor regarding 
denazification that “rough justice had been done” shows that 
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even the highest authorities in Germany have adopted this 
legalistic view of a policy purely political in origin. 

Statistically denazification and decentralisation have no doubt 
been a success. Over 90 per cent of those interned have been 
released after some form of investigation into their cases, and an 
enormous number of minor Nazis have been dealt with by the 
German courts.. The trials of members of organisations found 
collectively guilty at Nuremburg is proceeding apace. If denazifi- 
cation can really be. reduced to a legal basis, rough justice 
may indeed have been done, On the other hand, whatever else 
might be said of the sometimes cynical methods of denazification 
by German anti-fascist “ bloc” committees in the Russian zone, 
it has always remained a purely political affair without any legal 
superstructure, and, for a policy quite unrelated to an attempt 
to dispense individual justice, has been successful. 


Ultimately the success or failure of the British effort will be 
shown in the future, when the political safety curtain of occupation 
is removed. Since the policy adopted cannot have eradicated the 
hard-core of political nationalism, of which National Socialism is 
after all only an expression, there may be some odd growths in 
the lush political vegetation growing up under the warmth of 
Anglo-American favour. It may even happen that the recent 
nationalistic movement fostered by the Russians in the East will 
join up with similar latent elements in the West, though the 
obvious economic discrepancy between Western and Eastern 
Germany stands in the way. It is significant that already today 
the two major political parties in the West have expressed alarm 
at signs of open reappearance of an aggressive political nationalism, 
the same parties who protested against the “ human indignities ” 
of denazification only 12 months ago. In this paradox between 
the method of denazification, and its original objects and desired 
— lie the difficultics of the present and the dangers of the 
uture. 


Tempers Rising in Cyprus 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Nicosia, October 17th 

Durinc the last few months the political situation in Cyprus 
has greatly deteriorated, both from the British standpoint and 
from that of all Cypriots who prefer a quiet life to a life of political 
hurly burly and physical insecurity. No major outbreak of 
violence has yet occurred, but the antagonism between left and 
right—already described in The Economist—has hardened into a 
social and economic boycott in most towns and villages. On 
the left the throwing of grenades and the preparation of dynamite 
has become much more frequent. Their missiles are destined for 
several targets: their political rivals, their employers, usually 
British or American, at the mines, and—the police believe—the 
American monitoring station now nearing completion on the island. 
In the din emanating both from the terrorist left and from the less 
violent but no less noisy right, the large middle group of moderate 
opinion feels less than ever inclined to shout for a hearing. It is 
a grave thought that the island’s British administration contains at 
the top no person with sufficient presence, character or capacity 
for capturing public imagination to save a situation which, though 

e deteriorating, is not desperate. What is needed is a governor who 
can ginger Whitehall, and through Whitehall, Athens into a joint 
statement on the dangers inherent in Russian policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


For it is now obvious that the Cypriot left wing is simply carry- 
ing out orders that are but one facet of Moscow’s anti-western 
activity in the area, Otherwise why plan to blow up the very 
installations that are bringing in much-needed dollars to right 
Cyprus’s sorely unbalanced international trade position? The 
left, which controls a majority of the political groups that pass 
under the name of trade unions, has money enough to finance 
lengthy strikes. It is believed that some, at least, of this came 
in the form of smuggled gold sovereigns from a Red fountainhead 
located in Beirut. 


12,000 Jewish Prisoners 


Their importance as a potential source of trouble is enhanced 
by the presence in the island of a residue of the detention camps 
for Jewish immigrants, situated round Famagusta. The majority 
of the 12,000 immigrants still there are able-bodied men of military 
age. 

Especially since the rejection of the Habeus Corpus action 
inspired by the Israeli Government, their mood is, possibly under- 
standably, extremely ugly. Many have been in detention camps of 
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sorts since 1938 and now feel that they will never get out. It is at 
present inadvisable for visitors to enter the camps. The British 
Army guards supply their rations and some clothing—a winter 
issue is about to be made—and the American Joint Distribution 
Committee provide comforts most liberally But the troops who 
guard the double rows of high barbed wire rarely go inside. For 
this reason, and because the internees resolutely refuse to be 
counted, the camp authorities are by no means certain of the actual 
numbers. It is believed that some of the more enterprising, or 
more valuable to the Jewish war effort, have escaped and have 
been taken to Palestine in small caiques or launches. Those who 
are left spend most of their time practising close-combat exercises 
and drilling. ‘There is steadily accumulating evidence that if the 
bulk are not Communists, the camps are Communist-dominated. 
Contact with the island’s leading Communists is believed 
to take place. In addition, the official Israeli radio station, Kol 
Israel—the Voice of Israel—has been hinting very strongly recently 
that their only hope of freedom is a mass break out from the 
camps. 


There have been minor and least two major attempts to escape. 
Two separate tunnels, as good or even better than most constructed 
by British prisoners of war, have been discovered. One was 150 feet 
long and 15 feet deep ; it had electric light to assist those working 
in it, which was operated from the cables feeding the searchlights 
which play along the barbed wire. The second, not quite so long, 
contained a telephone. Both tunnels were completed when, 
almost by chance, they were discovered. One, it is thought, had 
been used by a few of the ringleaders who had got out into the 
town to make arrangements with contacts there for a mass escape. 
The other had only just been finished and there were no signs that 
anyone had used it. 


The Cyprus Police, a loyal and efficien: force of about 1,000 men 
(it may shortly be increased) could not handle an escape of several 
hundreds or thousands of determined Jews; the Army could 
only do so by the use of all the force at its command. Such an 
eventuality would be deplorable, and British pressure for a quick 
Palestine decision in Paris is, naturally enough, in part actuated 
by self interest. Until His Majesty’s Government can send these 
Jews on their way with a clear conviction that it has not infringed 
Count Bernadotte’s truce terms, it must be a prey to grave anxiety 
lest they stage a rising that tempts the Cypriots left to rise with 
therm, 


Turkey’s Silver Jubilee 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


On Friday next, October 29th, Turkey celebrates the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of its Republic. It deserves congratu- 
lations upon many counts—on twenty-five years of peace, of a 
rising national income, of major industrial development, of 
satisfactory struggle with illiteracy, of transition—at least in its 
cities—from a mediaval to a modern way of life. Few countries 
have so greatly changed, in so short a period, in such stable 
conditions. From its allies in the west it deserves a special 
greeting upon being the only dictatorship in Europe which has 
over several years sustained and practised the concept that it must 
get out of totalitarian ways if it is to become the sort of state 
that it wants to be. 


Just how far this process has evolved is illustrated by this 
week’s happenings over by-elections to fill thirteen vacant seats 
in Parliament. In Turkey by-elections are held en bloc about half 
way between general elections ; the next general election is due 
in 1950. The 1946 general election was held on the basis of a 
new electoral law. This had become imperative on account of 
the birth—as it were by presidential permission—of an Opposi- 
tion in the western sense of the word. The new law therefore 
substituted for the old electoral colleges, run by a single party, 
a system of committees to run direct first degree elections in all 
constituencies It is obvious that under such an arrangement, 
in a young country, an immense responsibility falls on those 
supervising the polls. Can a peasant who cannot read or write 
record a secret vote ?. The Government, taxed with this question, 
argued that it had done everything possible to enable him to do 
so; undoubtedly its explanations of the process were painstaking 
to a degree. opposition answered that secrecy was not 
assured, “They tell us,” said its leader, speaking in Istanbul 
at the end of last month “ that a similar electoral law to ours 
is in force in England. But it must be remembered that in Britain 
it is not the law, but political morale, which predominates, and 
that nobody’ would ever dream of forging elections.” — 
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In a word, the Democratic Party, echoed by the smaller 
Nationalist opposition party, charges the Government with falsify- 
ing the last general election; and demands changes in the electoral 
law that will give it safeguards for the future. 


Fair Methods at the Polls 


Before holding the by-elections, the Government attempted to 
meet this demand, It passed a new bill, and consulted the 
Democrats over its drafting. But the new text does not satisfy 
these last. Jt does not meet all their requirements. They remain 
incensed, and have, together with the Nationalists, boycotted 
the by-elections. They have been supported in this course by 
all but one of the independent newspapers of importance. The 
new Bill makes an attempt to adjust a situation in which the polis 
were supervised by privileged persons, civil servants and local 
government officials who are, and will for some time to come be, 
the Government—Republican’ People’s Party nominees. It 
strengthens the hand of the electoral committees who supervise 
secrecy at the polls, and it renders falsifiers liable to prosecution 
and severe penalties ; but it does not concede to the Democratic 
party its two principal demands, Of these the first is that the 
magistrature shall be represented on the supervisory body. The 
Government replies that, under the constitution, magistrates may 
not meddle in politics. The Democrats retort, pertinently 
enough, that they are not being asked to meddle, but simply 
to see that all is fair. Their second demand is that the election 
committees shall be “ mixed”—that it shall include opposition 
nominees. 


Since only he Government party voted in the by-elections, 
the results are not a complete guide to the state of public feeling. 
But the small percentages that went to the polls—first reports 
record a poll of only 10 per cent in Ankara and Instanbul, though 
in rural districts it was heavier, amounting to between 20 and 
40 per cent—suggest that, as is only human, there is widespread 
reaction against a party that has held power for so long. It is 
strong in the towns, and seems to be undisturbed by this year’s 
split and purge in the Democratic party ranks. Broadly speak- 
ing, it represents the reaction of big business to rigidity of 
government control ; a point to watch, therefore, over the next 
years is how far the Government attempts to cede points in order 
to meet this criticism. One of the Democrats’ chief weaknesses 
is that they have in their upper ranks no economists of the 
calibre of the men serving the Republican People’s Party. Like 
their counterpart the British Opposition, they lack and badly 
need a Cripps. 


New Patriarch in 
Constantinople 


The Gicumenical Patriarch, Maximos V, who has. for long 
been ailing in mind and anxious to resign, has at last given up 
his office. If, as is expected, a majority of the Turkish bishops 
who elect his successor vote for Athinagoras, Archbishop of 
América, several important consequences will ensue. 


For the first time for five centuries there will be a Patriarch of 
Constantinople popular with both Greeks and Turks (Athinagoras 
was born a Turkish subject in Ottoman days, but subsequently_ 
became Bishop of Corfu, and a Greek subject, before becoming 
an American citizen ; his candidature is greatly favoured by the 
present Greek Government). Secondly, an extremely competent 
man will succeed to the office ; Athinagoras has during his time in 
America put some order into the once chaotic state of Orthodox 
Church affairs there. Lastly, the directives now being issued by 
Moscow radio for use in his election can be confidently predicted. 
They are that Russia, containing the biggest Orthodox Church 
community in the world, deserves to be the seat of the Church’s 
primary patriarchate ; that a patriarchate which demands the elec- 
tion of a Turkish citizen is subject to Turkish pressure, and that 
this particular Patriarch is resuming his Turkish nationality simply 
in order to serve as the “tool of American capitalists.” 


These arguments may sound well to Russians. To others, they 
ignore the facts, first, that the Orthodox Primary is based not on 
numbers but on theological precedent ; and, secondly, that the 
Turkish Government has scrupulously cbscerved its rule not to 
meddle in Orthodox Church affairs provided that the Patriarch 
is a Turkish citizen and does not dabble in politics. 
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Next Year’s Aid for Europe 


(From Our US 


Ara es VANDENBERG’S warning that the programme 
of the Economic Co-operation Administration will be very 
carefully examined when Congress returns to Washington was 
issued just as the agency completed its first six months of 
operation. Congressional concern will, of course, be focused on 
western Europe, and on its progress towards a unified recovery. 
But the ECA headquarters in Washington bears the responsi- 
bility for accepting the programme drawn up at Paris as a 
satisfactory first step toward carrying out the ends which Con- 
gress had in view when it passed the Foreign Assistance Act. 
It also has had to work out the procedures necessary to make 
the Act effective. So Congress will want to inspect what has 
been happening in ECA at Washington as weil as in Europe. 
On April 6, 1948; Mr Hoffman started with an Act of Con- 
gress (unaccompanied by appropriations), some empty space in 
a new office building, and a small group of people from other 
agencies who had worked on the committees which laid the 
groundwork for ECA. His immediate needs were funds and a 
competent staff. The assembly of the team posed the question 
of how well it would be possible to staff a government agency in 
a period of full employment in peacetime. The question has 
been answered satisfactorily. By no means all of the top 
appointments were accepted by the first men to whom they 
were Offered, but the quality of the men who did accept Mr 
Hoffman’s invitation to work for longer hours, and for less 
money, is impressive. The distaste of Congress for the State 
Department suggested it would be unwise to depend too much 
upon that source. The men most clearly available were a group 
from the Department of Commerce—Mr Harriman, Mr Foster, 
Mr Bissell, and others. The Administrator had two other re- 
sources to fall back on. He could play on the.nostalgia of some 
of the business men who. had worked in Washington during 
the war, and his Committee on Economic Development had 
given a number of executives experience in semi-public service 
in the years since 1940. _No one could complain that these men 
were impractical idealists who, in the famous phrase, had never 
had to meet a payroll. It is doubtless an ironic accident of 
history that ECA’s budget director, like the Congressman who 
attempted to slash ECA’s appropriation last June, is also a Mr 
Taber from New York. 


The bipartisan character of the two top Washington appoint- 
ments, those of Mr Hoffman, a Republican congenial to. Mr 
Vandenberg, and Mr Howard Bruce, a Democrat favoured by 
the White House, makes it highly unlikely that, if there is a 
change in government in January, the staff of ECA will undergo 
many serious changes. In 1933 the incoming Democrats lost 
no time in providing transportation home for Mr Hoover’s 
Commercial Attachés. In 1949 there may be some exceptions, 
but by and large the staff of ECA is expected to survive a Dewey 
landslide. 


There are two public boards attached to ECA which help to 
make it representative of the nation, rather than of one party or 
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any one set of interests, One is an advisory group representing 
agriculture, labour, management, and the professions. Its 
function is to interpret aid to Europe to the various pressure 
groups, and act as a buffer between them and ECA. Another 
advisory committee, on fiscal and monetary problems, is also 
representative of a wide cross-section of opinion, 


* 


Authorisations to buy, rather than the actual procurement of 
supplies, are the chief business of ECA, because Congress put 
great emphasis on the use of private trade channels for pur- 
chasing. The range of considerations to be taken into account 
has been of the broadest. Problems have been presented both 
by commodities in short supply like steel, and by those of which 
there is a surplus, like tobacco. So far, the ECA has kept in 
reserve the right it possesses to appeal to the Secretary of State 
to rule that the export of a given commodity promotes the 
security of the United States. Trade attitudes’ and pressures 
have varied directly with supplies. Warnings against depriving 
Americans of essentials have been varied by thinly veiled invita- 
tions to ECA to carry out a dumping programme. 


Opinions vary about how soon real shortages may develop, 
and in what commodities they will appear. An investigating 
committee of the House has just reported that 10 to 12 per cent - 
of all US sheet and strip steel production in the last nine 
months has been seld at grey market prices. The present volun- 
tary allocations programme, which sets aside steel for urgent 
needs, is due to expire in February unless Congress extends it. 
Rearmament, insofar as it takes the form of aircraft production, 
will chiefly affect the light metals, but increasing shortages are 
foreseen within six months in a wide range of. industrial 
materials. It should be noted, too, that actual deliveries under 
ECA authorisations, especially of industrial items, are still far 
smaller than the sums committed ; the reduction of supplies in 
the American market owing to purchases financed by ECA will, 
therefore, be much sharper in the latter months of its first year 
than it has been to date. 


By contrast, some industries have reached the stage where 
their salesmen are looking for orders, and many agricultural 
commodities are now returning to a state of surplus, with the 
government committed to support their prices. A Republican 
Administration whose pre-election promises included a balanced 
budget might be strongly tempted to make ECA’s appropriation 
do double duty. 


* 


ECA is clearly determined to account, with unprecedented 
thoroughness, for every penny it spends. In its accounts, no 


““ miscellaneous ” categories are to be permitted, lest Congress 


suspect that something unsavoury is being hidden. . It will 
be interesting ‘to’ see whether: one decision on the technique 
of accounting, achieved with great difficulty by the Harriman 
Committee, and eventually a by Congress, comes 
back to haunt the request for the second year’s appropriation. 
This was the decision to fix the ratio of loans to grants on 
the basis of a country’s ability to pay, and for ECA thereafter, 


to assign monthly..expenditures to, the .country’s account i 


with that ratio. This is based on. a belief. that. in 
a balance of payments operation there is no difference between 


a loan dollar and a grant dollar. 
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Such a procedure, clear as is may be to the financial com- 
munity, may be less so to Congressmen who were insistent on 
the segregation of $1 billion for loans and transfer. guarantees 
to American businesses making investments in the participating 
countries. (Business investment has been very slow; a few 
inquiries, mostly relating to the United Kingdom, have been 
received, but only one proposal is at all near consummation. 
The recent loan commitments of ECA indicate it does not 
count on needing anything approaching the $300 million 
authorised for transfer guarantees, and financial opinion in New 
York minimizes their importance to the prospective investor). 
The traditional concept that a loan must be for a specific 
purpose dies hard in Congress. Congressmen, and others, 
may find it difficult to understand that when ECA finances 
British imports of food, it releases for the construction of capital 
goods in Britain labour and materials which would otherwise 
have to go into exports, and that Britain’s productvity may 
be increased as much in this way as by direct investment of 
American loans in British factories or mines. 

A misunderstanding on this point could become serious in 
connection with one of the several lines of attack on ECA’s 
appropriation for next year. These can already be foreseen. 
Actually, ECA will have to appeal to Congress twice, once for 
funds to carry it from the end of its first year of operation in 
April to the end of the American fiscal year in June, and again 
for its next annual appropriation. One complaint will come 
from those who perennially try to substitute the perfect for 
the good, and demand federation now with an insistence chiefly 
indicative of their ignorance of Europe’s past. Another will be 
the neo-isolationist line that the United States should keep its 
economic resources at home, that a military union is the one 
that is readily feasible, and that military lend-lease is the most 
effective way of aiding Europe. But perhaps the most 
dangerous resistance will come from those who have reached, 
more or less reluctantly, the view that ECA is turning into 
another Unrra. They will argue that the participating coun- 
tnes have been interested solely in grants, and took loans only 
when forced to do so. They will insist that the terms for loans 
have been watered down until the word is a misnomer, that 
few long-term projects have been undertaken, and, most impor- 
tant, that there is no sign of those joint projects representing 
the first steps toward the unification of the markets and 
resources of Western Europe. : 

These impressions will make Mr Hoffman’s task more diffi- 
cult when he appears before Congress to justify further 
appropriations. It has been pointed out that the stress put by 
Mr Dewey during his campaign on the importance of ECA 
will make it impossible for him if he is elected, to avoid sup- 
porting Mr Hoffman’s requests. But the fact remains that ECA 
was expected to be concerned with western Europe as an 
emerging entity, not with an assortment of separate participat- 
ing states. A President Ce ees NPE eaten 
in a much stronger position if he can point to some 
evidence that.a Sd raeaay unification has been made. 

It is quite true that the country-by-country studies to be 
presented next year by ECA will contain impressive indications 
of recovery up to and beyond prewar levels, even though they 
may not entirely justify the optimism expressed by Mr offman 
on his return from Europe. But before the war, these countries 
had resources beyond their borders which are no longer avail- 
able. It will be very hard to convince Congress that there is any 
alternative—except resignation to a declining standard of living 
and power—to a bold move.to include the territories and 
resources of Europe within a single economic, area, 


American’ Notes 
Ten Days to Go ME) en 


With only ten days left’ before the election, the exchanges 
between the tw parties are growing more heated and more 
extravagant. In a campaign in which foreign policy floats Pate 
cariously above the battle, the dispute has now turned to a 
question of who first proposed this exercise in self-denial. 
Dewey’s claim to the lion’s share of the credit both for initiating 
a bipartisan approach to foreign affairs and for transforming ERP 


into something more than “just a handout” has brought a sharp 
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rejoinder from Mr Cordell Hull who, up to now, has taken no 
part in the campaign from the hospital bed in. Maryland where 
he has spent the last two years. . ‘ 

His reminder that neither party—and certainly not the Repub- 
licans—can stake out an exclusive claim to the bi-partisan concept 
of foreign policy is made more to keep the record straight than for 
its effect on the election results.. The New York Times, on the 
basis of reports from correspondents in the doubtful States, esti- 
mates that Mr Dewey is certain of victory in 27 States with 333 
electoral votes (266 are needed to win). Mr Truman is given only 
nine States, with 82 electoral votes. These are chiefly Southern 
and Border States, where the Dixiecrat infection has been resisted: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, plus Nevada, and Rhode Island. Governor Thurmond, 
though his States’ Rights party is on the ballot in 11 Southern States 
as well as two others, is expected to carry only four. Mr Wallace, 
however great the popular vote he rolls up, is given no chance to 
carry a single State. Of the eight States still considered doubtful, 
three, West Virginia, Texas and Tennessee, with 43 electoral votes, 
are leaning toward Mr Truman, and three others, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, and New Mexico, toward Mr. Dewey. The long lead Mr 
Dewey is expected to enjoy in the Electoral College does not mean 
that the popular vote may not be fairly close. Dr Gallup believes it 
may follow the pattern of 1944 and 1940 rather than that of the 
landslides of 1932 and 1936. 

In the races for. the House, the Democrats are thought likely to 
pick up from 11 to 20 seats, with the Republicans winning in four 
other close races. The net again, however, would still leave 
the Democrats far from achieving the increase of 31 seats neces- 
sary to give them a majority in the House. The helief is also 
gaining ground that the Republicans, thanks to Mr Dewey, will be 
able to hold the Senate, though his last-minute decision to make 
another crusade through the doubtful States in support of candi- 
dates who, in the main, are likely to oppose his policies, suggests 
that it is still a close thing. < 

Should there be a tie in the Senate, the Republicans would 
continue to control its organisation and its committees; but 
Mr Warren, as Vice President, would have to stand ready to cast 
deciding votes, and might not have time for the new executive 
duties being planned for him. A Democratic victory, among other 
results, would deprive Mr Vandenberg of his valued chairmanship 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and make him more 
open to offers of a Cabinet post, 

. * * 


Mr Dewey’s Pledges 


In one respect there is a striking similarity between the 
campaigns of 1940 and 1948. In both, the chief issues the United 
States was about to be forced to decide have lain, like icebergs, 
mainly below the surface. Mr Winthrop Aldrich alone (who, 
it is thought, may be the next Secretary of the Treasury) has 
openly advocated the granting of military Jend lease to Europe, and 
the related question of the size of the military budget is still 
undecided. Mr Truman’s ceiling of $15 billion for defence (which 
includes $600 million for stockpiling) has now been challenged 
by the military, who declare that if it is enforced, they will not 
be able to meet the target of a 70-group air force by 1952, expand 
the Services as planned, or proceed with their schemes for 
increased production of weapons. It is hoped that once the 
election has verified Mr Dewey’s claims to the Presidency he 
and his advisors may be brought into consultation with the 
Administration on foreign and related domestic issues. In 1932 
Mr Roosevelt declined an offer to share Mr Hoover’s responsi- 
bilities during the prolonged vacuum between his defeat and Mr 
Roosevelt’s inauguration. Today, the interval is much shorter ; 
the need for a firm policy is quite as great; and no gulf like 
that between Mr Hoover and Mr Roosevelt separates the leaders 
of the two parties. 

In his campaign Mr Dewey has been promising “Al! this and 
a. balanced budget, too”—all this including more strength for 
defence, a Department of Social Progress to co-ordinate federal 
welfare work, the extension of social security, continued support 
of farm prices and broadened ‘services to agriculture, more 
housing, the expansion of governmerit-owned power ‘plants, and 
continued aid to Europe. 

However generalised, this is a programme with a New Deal 
flavour which many of the Republicans in Congress—and par- 
ticularly in the House*-will find difficult to. swallow, particularly 
if it not only rules out further tax reduction, but leads dO, tax 
increases or deficit financing. It is a sign of the care with which 
Mr Dewey is mapping out not only his campaign,’ but his 
Administration, to’ avoid major pitfalls, that he has taken time 
out to visit Mr Halleck, a disappointed candidate for the Vice- 
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than any in America today. 
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Presidency and Republican leader of the House. Mr Halleck’s 
views on both domestic and international issues have run strongly 
counter to those Mr Dewey has bedn expounding. With the help 
of other stand-pat Republicans like Mr Martin, Mr Taber and 
Mr Knutson, he could, unless propitiated, delay and cripple 
Mr Dewey’s programme, 

. * . 


New Line in Houses 


Boards are beginning to remain up for an appreciable time 
outside empty houses, which are also being advertised again in 
the newspapers. The number of houses started each month is 
declining and only about 900,000 are expected to be built next 
year, compared with an estimated 950,000 this year. The housing 
boom is drawing to a close, but the housing market is far from 
saturated. The boards and the advertisements refer only to a 
special class of house, houses for sale at a price of $13,000 or more. 
America still needs over 1,000,000 new houses a year for the next 
ten years, but they must be houses to let at reasonable rents, or to 
sell at under $10,000. The housing legislation passed at the special 
session of Congress did something to encourage the construction 
of dwelling units for letting, with what success cannot yet be 
judged. The problem of selling prices, which have doubled in 
the last ten years, has been made acute by recent increases in the 
cost of labour and materials, but high costs plagued the housing 
industry long before the present inflation. 

One answer has been found by the Southern Research Institute, 
which has designed a four-room concrete bungalow, no more 
unsightly than the wooden shacks it replaces, which the owner 
can build himself for $550, with $350 more for plumbing. At the 
other end of the scale are the prefabricators, who had visions of 
applying industrial mass production methods to the product that 
the masses need most. Their visions have turned out to be 
realisable only at a prohibitive cost, because of the hard facts that 
defeat more conventional house builders—local building codes, 
restrictive labour practices, lack of capital—and of some that are 
peculiar to themselves—shortages of material that interrupt pro- 
duction and the high cost of transporting finished houses from 
factory to site. 

There is, however, an intermediate answer that has been found 
by a number of builders, of whom the most publicised is Mr 
William Levitt, of Long Island. He is building houses at a rate 
of 450 a week for rent, almost unheard of in America today, at 
$65 a month, or for sale at $7,990 (not long ago it was $6,990). 
Only veterans can have these houses, simce only veterans can 
obtain the government guarantees on which, combined with 
ordinary Federal Housing Administration insurance, Mr Levitt 
depends for the financing of his operations. This means of obtain- 
ing the capital needed for large-scale building will not be available 
for ever, but even though this particular answer to the problem of 
cheap houses has only a limited usefulness, some at least of its 
lessons have a wider application. 

Mr Levitt avoids many of the troubles of the prefabricators by 
introducing production line techniques on the site instead of in 
the factory. His houses, four rooms and an attic, side by side in 
gently curving rows, are fundamentally identical, although the 
pitch of the roof and the finish of the walls may vary. This 
similarity enables him to buy his materials in bulk, made to his 
specifications, from suppliers who usually work only for him and 
are often owned by him. Foundations are prepared before the 
frosts and he plans his schedules so that neither men nor machines 
are ever idle. His workmen specialise in particular jobs, such as 
fixing shingles, installing bathtubs, many of which require little 
skill. But Mr Levitt pays high wages in order to avoid labour 
troubles and to remain independent of the trade unions. 

All this means that a Levitt house is as good, or better, value 
The cost price even includes those 
essentials of the American way of life, modern heating, electric 
refrigerators, Venetian blinds (bought by the freight car load), 
which the iconoclasts are suggesting might be foregone in the 
interests of building a house which the homeless can afford. 
Some at least of the 6,000 families living in Levittown, where 
every house is built by Mr Levitt on plots 60 by too feet land- 
scaped by Mr Levitt, on concrete streets named Crabtree Lane 


.or Honeysuckle Road, with a swimming poo! and a church to 


every thousand homes, must feel that the advertisers’ dreams 
which filled the magazines a few years ago were not as mis- 
leading as they have often meanwhile seemed to be. 


* * * 


The Future in Coal 


In 1940 one of Mr Willkie’s liabilities was the vicious attack 
of Mr John L. Lew’s on President Roosevelt and his endorsement 
ef the Republican candidate. The miners were not deterred from 
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supporting Mr Roosevelt, and other voters were alienated. This 
year Mr Lewis attacked Mr Truman with equal vitriol at the 
convention of the United Mine Workers in Cincinnati, as “a man 
totally unfitted for the position. His principles are elastic and he 
is careless with the truth.” But Mr Dewey, who is probably 
as well pleased, received no direct endorsement ; he was even 
rebuked for his support of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr Lewis appeared before the convention not only sanctified by 
his struggles against the Taft-Hartley Act, glorying in his wounds 
and boasting of his enemies, but wiumphantly able to report the 
beginning of pension payments to retired and disabled miners. 
His position in the union has never seemed more impregnable ; 
any sign of opposition was immediately overruled. The miners’ 
gratitude took the form of raising Mr Lewis’s salary to $50,000 
a year from $35,000 (making him the highest paid union leader in 
the world), designating Mr. Lewis’s birthday, February 12th, as 
a miners’ holiday (it is observed by non-miners as Lincoln’s birth- 
‘day), and, in anticipation of further legal disputes with the 
Government, raising the monthly dues from $2 to $4, of which 
half will go into the international’s treasury. The union, despite 
the heavy fines incurred, still has over $13 million in the bank ; 
this new recognition of the increased dollar value of membership 
will raise its annual income by nearly $12 million, 

But the convention also reflected awareness of a threat even 
more dangerous than the use of the injunction. For the first time 
since the United States entered the war, supply is catching up 
with demand in coal. The chief factor is the fall in exports ; at 
about 25 million net tons in 1948, they will be only just half over 
those of 1947. Many mines are curtailing output. In the South 
the “ snowbirds ”—the makeshift workings brought to precarious 
life by high demand and high prices—are melting. Coal supplies 
now stand at a four year peak of over 64 million tons. Production 
is slightly down from that of last year, but is still above that of 
1946 and 1947 and much greater than it was before the war. 

. 


Mr Lewis served notice that if the days of anarchic competition, 
overproduction and wage cuts which characterised coal before the 
war returned, the mine-workers would stabilise the industry by a 
share the work campaign. “If there is only three days’ work a 
week, for this industry, we will have three days’ work for everyone. 
If we are going to starve, we starve together.” Such a move would 
be based on the “ able and willing to work ” clause in the miners’ 
contract. In the anthracite districts of eastern Pennsylvania, a 
stabilisation plan operated by the union, the owners and the State, 
decrees how many days’ work a week there exists, on the basis of 
demand. In soft coal there has been mo such stabilisation plan 
since the Guffey Act, passed with the active support of the UMW, 
was declared unconstitutional ten years ago. 

An attempt to share the work will probably be made before the 
situation becomes desperate. The coal contract expires on June 
30, 1949. The aims of next year’s negotiations were left to the 
discretion of Mr Lewis, but they are likely to include a 7-hour day 
and 35-hour week (which the miners had before the war) with 
no reduction in take-home pay, now averaging about $70 for a 
40-hour week. (In 1919, when Mr Lewis became president of 
the union, it was $30 a week.) The union believes a 35-hour week 
sufficient to produce all the coal that can be sold. 

The coal operators, meeting in New York, insist that the demand 
for high-grade, well-sorted coal is stil! more than they can mett. 
But they are energetically seeking to broaden that market, by 
research into push-button boilers, petroleum synthesis from coal, 
and coal-fired gas turbine locomotives. The larger firms are also 
seeking vigorously to lower costs by installing new machinery 
while profits are good and the machinery is available. The pur- 
chase of Polish coal with ECA funds, not unexpectedly, was con- 
demned and the industry is apparently hopeful that the need, in 
the name of security, of conserving oil reserves will lead to a 
revival of the importance of coal as America’s chief source of fuel. 


* * * 
_The Giannini Empire 


The charge of “credit monopoly ” brought against the Trans- 
america Corporation .of San Francisco by the Federal Reserve 
Board is one more sign that the wWéSt has come of age. It is 
not many years since the “money power” was synonymous wi 
Wall Street, and all the threads of the money trust seemed to 
lead to an eastern spider. Transamerica is the gigantic holding 
company of Mr A. P. Giannini, the founder of the Bank of 
America; it holds, beside a 20 per cent interest in this, the 
largest bank in the world, controlling interests in banks in Nevada 
and Oregon, life insurance interests and other credit enterprises, 
as well as haying a finger in real estate, fishing and many manu- 
facturing undertakings 
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A two-year investigation lies behind the poem hearings, held 


under a never before used authority of the , which empowers 
it to enforce the anti-trust laws as they affect banks and bank 
holding companies. It is believed that the FRB was compelled 
to act as its own policeman because Mr Clark, the Attorney- 
General, doubted whether there was sufficient evidence to justify 
the intervention of the Depagttient of Justice. Rumour also 
suggests that it was Mr Marriner Eccles’s energy in forwarding 
this investigation and in supporting Senator Tobey’s Bill to limit 
the expansion of bank holding companies which was responsible 
for his replacement as chairman of the FRB by Mr McCabe. 
This is only the latest of a long series of Mr Giannini’s brushes 
with authority: with the banking supervisors in California, 
the Securities Exchange Commission, former Secretaries of the 
Treasury and eastern financial interests. 

If the FRB (which in these hearings acts as prosecutor, judge 
and jury) finds the charges substantiated, Transamerica may be 
required to sell all its interests save those in the Bank of America. 
With its resources of $5 billion, its 516 branches in California 
and six other western States and its 4,000,000 customers, this 
in itself is an empire any Caesar might envy. Since 1904 the 
Bank of America (originally the Bank of Italy) has made steady, 
if spectacular, progress toward that bigness which Californians 
like to think is typical of their state. Every opportunity beckoned. 
Not only did California permit the combination of commercial 
with savings deposits, which is one of the Bank of America’s 
most useful assets, but it is one of the few states which permit 
state-wide. branch-banking. Most states either prohibit it abso- 
jutely or limit it to a single community. But California was also 
expanding much faster than the rest of the country. During the 
bank’s 50 years of existence the population of »California has 
multiplied fivefold ; from being the twenty-first state in popula- 
tion, it has leaped to third place. Moreover, the war subjected 
California to a forcing process which compressed the industrial 
growth of a lifetime into a few years. 

But the Bank of America is three times the size of its nearest 
competitor in California; a favourable environment is only part 
of the story. Its management has always made a speciality of 
serving small customers, either with deposit facilities or loans. 
And it has been quick to take advantage of the investment oppor- 
tunities offered by instalment and consumer loans, including the 
home mortgages guaranteed by the government. 
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Rail Rates and Wages 


The recurrent pattern of railroad wage and rate advances 
is causing some concern to industry. It is true, of course, that 
the spectacular rise in operating costs justifies the contention of 
the managements that relief must be afforded if a basic industry 
is to keep its head above water. But at times like the present, 
a fresh upward move in transport costs tends to have an explosive 
effect throughout industry precisely because the impact is felt 
most severely by steel and other metals, and by the bulk durable 
goods where there is still evidence of considerable pressure against 
present price levels. ; 

Wage costs account for more than one-half of gross operating 
revenues, and there is no reason to believe that the railroads can 
secure stability at present levels. The industry greatly strengthened 
its competitive position against road and water transport during 
the war years, when. freight rates were virtually held to pre-war 
levels. Since that time, however, rates have risen by about 45 
per cent on 1939, and while the financial position of most com- 
panies is now immeasurably stronger, there is very little margin 
against increasing costs. In #947, the main line systems altogether 
retained only $500 million from operating revenues of $8.7 billion, 
This year, the net income level will be not more than $650 million, 
although gross receipts may be as much as $1 billion higher 
than in 1947. Moreover, this improvement will be due to the 
rate relief afforded. Business activity has held at peak levels, 
but the volume of goods traffic in 1948 has been lower than in 
the previous year, a clear indication that traffic is being lost to 
competitive services. $ 

Fresh wage awards have been granted to some railroad workers 
from mid-October at an estimated cost of about $60 million yearly. 
This concession, however, covered only a very small proportion 
of claims from all grades of workers. If awards are made to all 
workers on the same basis, the annual cost would be as much 
as $400 million. But the other unions concerned are demanding 
far more radical changes in hours and working conditions, and 
the total advance in costs could’ then be as high as $1.5 billion, 
a result which would. put many companies on the road to eventual 
bankruptcy. — 

To meet the first wage claim, the railroad managements asked 
for a further rate increase of eight per cent early this month. 
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To meet other claims, the Interstate Gommerce Commission is 
now asked to sanction a rate advance of 13 per cent which would 
bring the general level of ratés to more than 60 per cent above 
prewar. Some further relief seems certain. But the industry is 
unlikely to do more than to hold its present precarious margin 
Over operating costs, and its position during a time of ‘rapidly 
contracting business activity would then be decidedly unhealthy. 
* * * 


Taft and the ITU 


The long-drawn-out battle of the printers against the anti- 
closed shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act reached a new, but 
not decisive, stage when Judge Swygert last week in Indianapolis 
found the international union and four of its officers guilty of 
contempt for persisting in seeking closed shop conditions despite 
an injunction issued by the court against such practices. Some 
tume ago the printers reached a settlement in New York and 
other cities which included “ competency tests” for non-union 
printers applying for jobs, but in Chicago an ITU local is still 
being sustained in its ten-month-old strike against five newspapers. 
Senator Taft, one of the fathers of the Act, in a meeting with 
some of the counsel for the NLRB, expressed dissatisfaction with 
the desultory fashion in which it was being enforced in the ITU 
case. Not long after, Mr Denham, national counsel to the NLRB, 
asked the court to forbid the international to continue to pay 
strike benefits to the Chicago local, prohibit the ITU from 
encouraging strikes in violation of the injunction, outlaw contracts 
which discriminated against non-union printers; and those which 
gave union foremen the right to hire and fire. 

The court’s order upheld Mr Denham on points three and four, 
but failed to include the other two prohibitions: The union is 
now celebrating a limited victory, and considers that Mr Denham 
and Senator Taft have been defeated in what it charges was an 
attempt to break the Chicago strike; No penalty; aside from costs 
of the action, was imposed ‘upon the union, jand its officers were 
given five days to submit a statement showing that they were 
complying with the ruling. In effect this seems to mean time to 
put its Chicago house in order and remove from the contract 
sought any suggestion of discrimination against non-union 
printers. 

The decision of the court is only temporary...A stay has been 
granted, and the entire case has yet to be reviewed by the National 
Labour Relations Board, whose ruling will replace that of the 
court. 


Shorter Notes 


A year ago it would have seemed impossible that the govern- 
ment information services, then the target of the bitterest criticism 
in Congress, could ever become too popular.. The view then was 
that private industry could do the whole job better; and the 
government very nearly had to abandon its information activities. 
Today, despite the pitfalls and. strains offered by an election year, 
the information service, and in particular the short-wave “ Voice 
of America,” are accepted by most Americans as a matter of 
course, Indeed, Mr George Allen, who heads the information 
service, complained recently that the tendency is for the pendulum 
to swing too far the other way, and that public opinion is willing 
to leave to the government a larger share of the task of interpreting 
America to the world than he considers desirable. 

* 

The negotiations between Mr Petrillo, of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and the gramophone record companies, which 
it was hoped would end the ten-month-old ban on the making 
of recordings, have failed, for the time being: Mr Petrillo re- 
opened discussions with a proposal for making the union’s 
welfare fund conform to the Taft-Hartley Act by appointing a 
neutral trustee. No reasons were stated for the failure to come tc 
an agreement, but it is believed that Mr Petrillo’s terms were 
too high, and that they included a. demand. for royalties on 
records issued from master recordings during the ban, and on 
recordings made by foreign musicians. 

x 


In order to allow further examination of technical problems 
the Federal Communications Commission has suspended action 
on the authorisation of new television stations. Three hundred 
applications which are pending will therefore be delayed for 
possibly six months. Any changes will be designed to give the 
public better service according to. Mr Wayne , chairman of 


the Commission. Thirty-seven television, stations. which are now 
in operation and eighty-six which are in the process of construc- 
tion are not affected by the FCC decision. 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch: 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch: The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Oid Hall St., Liverpool 3 e¢ West End (London) Branch: 
28, Charies li St., London, S.W.r e New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA « PAKISTAN e CEYLON « BURMA « SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA «¢ NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK e INDONESIA « FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA e« SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC e« HONGKONG 

CHINA e JAPAN 


In the unsettled period of the 
Seventeen Forties, James Martin 
showed his iaith in Brita.n’s 
future by acquiring the freeho!d 
not on!y of the premises bearing 
the sign of the Grasshopper in 
Lombard Street, hitherto rented 
since Tudor times, but also of the 


adjoining property of The Three 


1741, when the Young Pretender’s 
invasion was so soon to follow. 
The old private bank was absorbed 
m 1918 by the Bank of Liverpool, 


whose title was changed to Martins 
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THE 
THREE BANKS GROUP 


Total resources over £300,000,000 
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A complete, modern banking group with 
connections all over the world and -with 
a specialised knowledge of conditions 
affecting trade and finance both at home 
and abroad from an experience gained 
during two centuries of banking. It is a 
banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
= vidual attention to the particular require- 
ments of its customers. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded *771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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SLAG ? 


SAT- NOV 6™ 

Yes, exports destined for Australia and New Zealand can ‘ boomerang’ 
if their price or quality is unsuited to the market. For although these 
Dominions are still eager for British goods and services, their buyers 
are becoming increasingly selective. jie. 
Exporters planning to sell to Australia and New Zealand are invited to 
consult the Overseas rtment of The Bank of Australasia—where 
they will find up-to-date information from the Bank’s branches * down 
under ’ on local markets and conditions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2. (Manager: G..C. Cowan) 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Sliding Franc 


AST Monday the exchange value of the French franc under- 

went a process euphemistically described in the official 
announcement as a “realignment.” For the time being this 
description can perhaps be justified. There has as yet been 
no new devaluation of the French franc against the dollar and 
gold. The effective commercial rate with the dollar, so far 
as French exports are concerned, is this week precisely what it 
was last week. There has, however, been an effective devaluation 
of the franc against currencies other than the three which have 
been quoted in the recognised free market—the American dollar, 
the escudo and the Swiss franc. That devaluation marks the 
disappearance, so far as concerns transactions of the same 
broad categories, of the differential exchange rates which pre- 
viously obtained in France. Henceforth the effective rates for 
all currencies for all commercial transactions (as distinct from 
financial transactions and tourism) will be related on a uniform 
principle to the official parities as notified to the International 
Monetary Fand—in a word, the disorderly cross rates which 
have existed for the past nine months will be ended. The 
commercial rate for the dollar will be the basic standard rate 
on which the other rates will be calculated. 

The new exchange arrangements therefore represent a 
fundamental and welcome departure from the system introduced 
last January. All that remains of the devaluation at that time 
is the official rate of 214 francs to the dollar. This will serve 
as one of the two factors in the calculation of the effective 
commercial dollar rate, and will be used for no other purpose. 
The other factor in the calculation is the rate of the dollar on 
the tolerated free market during the seven Bourse sessions 
preceding the two last working days of every month. The 
commercial rate for the dollar for the ensuing month will be 
the mean of these two rates, official and free. 

In the few days before the new arrangements were introduced, 
the dollar rate in the free market was 313 francs. On the basis 
of this figure and of the official rate of 214 francs the mean 
commercial rate for the dollar has thus been fixed at 264 francs 
for the remainder of this month. The rates for sterling and 
other currencies have been fixed by applying to this basic dollar 
tate the official cross parities. In the case of sterling, for 
example, the effective commercial rate has been obtained by 
multiplying 264 by 4.03 and the rate was fixed at 1,062 francs to 
the £. Since last Monday the French franc has been quoted 
in London at 1,061-3. The only occasions on which the com- 
mercial rates will be altered in the course of the month will 
occur when. the free dollar rate moves by § per cent or more 
as compared with the average of the previous month. In that 
event the commercial rate for the dollar and all other currencies 
will be immediately recalculated on the basis of the then current 
free dollar rate and the old official parity of 214 francs. 

The implications of these new arrangements are obviously 
of great importance. Most important, all pretence of a fixed 
parity has now been abandoned. The old official parity is still 
used as a calculating factor but its significance as a parity— 
that is, an effective rate at which business is done—has dis- 
appeared altogether, and with its disappearance has gone the 
discipline which a fixed external parity is’ always bound to 
exercise against any policy calculated to endanger that parity. 
Such discipline may not have been particularly in evidence 
in France lately, but the removal of the last vestige of it is 





bound to make for even greater fluidity in the franc exchange 
system than has obtained in the past. The franc is now on a 
sliding standard. 

The determining factor in the commercial rate of the currency 
will be the tolerated free rate for dollars. ‘This is the ‘rate at 
which American tourists will still be able to sell their’ dollars 
in exchange for francs. It is also the rate at which certain 
financial transactions, including capital movements from. the 
United States to France, will be concluded. Since the devalua- 
tion of last January it has also been the rate at which French 
exporters to the United States and the two other hard currency 
countries, Portugal and Switzerland, have been able to sell one 
half of the proceeds of their exports, the other half having to 
be sold to the Bank of France at the official rate of 214 francs. 
Thus, for these exporters, the new arrangements involve no 
effective devaluation of the franc; since the new mean com- 
mercial rate will be the same as the average rate obtained under 
the former system. The free rate has been closely controlled 
ever since it came into being last January. It was then the 
declared intention of the French authorities to allow the hard 
currencies quoted in the free market to be bought to pay for 
certain inessential imports to France. It is clear, however, that, 
for good and obvious reasons, the necessary licences for such 
imports have not been granted, and the only effective buyer of 
dollars, escudos and Swiss francs in the free market has been 
the French Government. The tolerated free rate of the dollar, 
which started life at about 304 francs last January, was held 
fairly steady at about this level until it was allowed to rise to 
313 francs in the few days preceding the “realignment” of 
the exchange system. 

The outcome of this transition of the French exchange 
regime to a completely floating system will depend on the 
behaviour of the free rate, which in future will have a signifi- 
cance far greater than it has commanded in the past. What- 
ever control may be imposed upon it, this free rate will tend to 
reflect the true value of the franc and if, as seems all too likely, 
the purchasing power of that currency continues to decline, 
the free market in due course will reflect that depreciation. If 
it can be assumed that the free market rate reflects the true 
economic parity of the currency, it follows that the commercial 
rate for the dollar and all other currencies will continue to 
overvalue the franc to an appreciable extent. That degree of 
overvaluation, moreover, will increase with any further deprecia- 
tion of the franc, since one of the two elements in the calculation 
of commercial rates will be the anachronistic and wholly artificial 
fixed official rate of 214 francs to the dollar. The bigger the 
margin between that rate and the more realistic free rate, the 
greater will be the overvaluation represented by the commercial 
rate, which will be an average of the two. 

The new exchange arrangements therefore fail to remove 
one of the main handicaps under which the French balance 
of payments has recently been suffering, namely the over- 
valuation of the franc in France’s external commercial trans- 
actions. The position of other currencies, such as sterling, 
which have hitherto been quoted only at the official rates, will 
indeed be eased. But that advantage will soon be exhausted if 
costs and prices continue to ris¢é in France—some important 
increases have been announced in the past few days—and if the 
gap between the old official rate and the free market rate widens. 
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The new system, in effect, represents the worst of both worlds. 
It creates a sliding standard which will offer rio encouragement 
to stern monetary policy in the defence of a fixed parity and 
at the same time it condemns France to a permanent over- 
valuation of the franc in the exchange market. 

The French authorities deserve, none the less, commenda- 
tion for their decision to remove the objectionable multiple 
exchange practices that had developed since the beginning of 
this year. The disorderly cross rates have disappeared, and 
in future all commercial rates quoted for the franc in Paris 
will be related to one another at the official parity notified 
to and sanctioned by the International Monetary Fund. Before 
reassurance on this point is complete, however, it may be well 
to await further evidence of the strict limitation of the tolerated 
free market in dollars, escudos and Swiss francs to the opera- 
tions for which it is intended. If the depreciation of the 
frane continues and if, therefore, the margin between the com- 
mercial rate and the free rate widens, increasing tempta- 
tion will be put on French traders to divert commercial ex- 
change transactions to the free market by giving them the 
appearance of financial operations. French ingenuity in these 
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The Changing 


HE crude necessity of supplying Europe with coal, which 
for a time overrode all other necessities save that of food, 
has for the moment been largely met. This, however, is only 
the first stage in increasing Europe’s coal supplies, for if the 
design of European recovery works as it should, the needs of 
industry for coal will greatly expand. The next stage is to 
supply coal efficiently, from the most convenient places, clean, 
in the right qualities, at reasonable prices: and to secure these 
supplies for the future. When these questions are considered, it 
becomes apparent how rough and provisional were the coal 
plans compiled in the Paris meetings last year. When they can 
be answered, the future outlines of European trade in coal — 
outlines to which the individual countries, Britain among them, 
will require to adjust their particular plans—will begin to 
emerge. Up to now it has been apparent merely that the cus- 
tomary outlines have been distorted. The “ restoration of the 
prewar pattern of the European coal trade,” envisaged in the 
Paris report, continues to be doubtful. 


At the time of the first Paris meetings, the pattern of 
European trade in coal was most distorted, and European depen- 
dence on American coal was at its greatest. Britain and the 
Ruhr, the natural suppliers of western Europe, had not 
succeeded since the war in resuming their normal role; the 
United States, which took their place for the moment, supplied 
5-9 million tons of coal to Europe in 1945, more than 17 million 
tons in 1946, and more than 16} million tons in the first six 
months of 1947. Early in 1947 British exports stopped alto- 
gether, and Britain, too, began to take coal from the United 
States as one of the measures to insure against a recurrence of 
the winter crisis. In the summer of 1947, coal exports from 
the United States to Europe reached a level of 33 million tons 
a month. It was clear enough that any attempt to make 
Europe solvent would have to begin with food and coal. 
“ Current availabilities have never caught up with consumption 
requirements,” wrote the Paris report, with an odd mixture of 
emotion and official restraint. “It is. quite impossible by 
statistical means alone to convey the full import of such reduced 
availabilities in terms of human hardship.” _ 

The necessity was, and is, bigger than the mere necessity of 
catching up with arrears. European recovery required also a 
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matters being what it is, and the technical competence of the 
French exchange control also being what jt is, it would be wise 
to allow a fair margin for the growth of such transgressions, 

No. effective answer to these problems can, however, be 
found on the purely technical plane. So long as the French 
franc is under suspicion, particularly by the nationals of France 
itself, no exchange system and no exchange contro! will be 
proof against evasion and abuse. The new exchange arrange- 
ments probably make the best of a bad job. They remove the 
most objectionable feature of the earlier system, and for that 
reason they are welcome to Britain, which was one of the main 
victims of the now defunct system of differential exchange 
rates. At the same time they provide an elasticity which might 
make it possible to establish fixed and truly economic parities 
if domestic conditions in France improved so far as to make 
the calculation of such parities possible. 

It can only be hoped that this degree of elasticity will not 
be allowed to weaken the heroic efforts that will be needed 
by any French administration which seeks to restore some 
semblance of order in its finances and confidence in its 
currency, 


Trade in Coal 


vast general expansion of industrial activity which a mining 
industry restored only to its 1938 level would be insufficient to 
support. The Paris meetings formalised and collected the 
various national industrial plans. Thus they demonstrated 
that coal mining in western Europe, which between 1929 and 
1938 had tended to decline, would need to expand again to 
well beyond its 1938 proportions if industrial demand was not to 
run further ahead of coal supplies. The countries participating 
in ERP (including western Germany) used some 471 million 
tons of coal and lignite in 1947; in 1938 they had used 552.2 
million. Their net requirements for 1951 were estimated at 609 
million tons—a figure that appeared at the same time possibly 
too low, in that it seemed doubtful whether it would support 
the full productive effort which was proposed in industry at 
large, amd too high in that the prospects of producing and 
paying for such quantities of coal seemed slender. The follow- 
ing table gives a simplified outline of the first Paris plan: 


Coal and Lignite. 
‘Requirements of the QEEC Countries (including W. Germany). 


: 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Requirements (including exports 
sad: tampered: 355 S53 Sk 535 562 594 620 
Prodictae i: casas css snacas aiuee 477 512 552 583 
Import Reguirement ........... 58 50 42 37 


Estimated imports from Poland 16 24 27 30 
Estimated imports from other 
wetrehe > .. .Fa35 : ae dde a. ; 1 1 1 1 


Estimated import requirement 
a on as 41 25 14 6 
These estimates may have appeared realistic at the time they 
were made: the United States exported as much as 37 million 
tons of coal to Europe in 1947, and the rate of export rose to 
about 40 million tons a year in the last months of the year. But 
they do not appear realistic today. The western European 


countries have faced the necessity of getting through the year oa 
less coal than they wanted: the Paris report to ECA on the first 
year’s programme, issued this week, puts the revised require- 
ment for 1948-49 at 30 million tons less than was estimated 
last year. And this will still permit “ a considerable increase in 
industrial activity.” The western countries are already taking 
much less coal from the United States: purchases of US coal 
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nave been limited, after all, to 1.1 million tons in 1948-49. 
It appears, therefore, that reliance on American coal will come 
to an end sooner than was expected. 

This implies that restrictions on coal consumption will con- 
tinue in most of the member countries, and: in some countries 
will be fairly severe. It also implies that the effort of Poland 
to establish itself as a principal supplier of the western Euro- 
pean countries will be successful. Poland, at the end of the 
war, held not only her own former coal-mining districts but 
also the Silesian mines which had been German—an area with 
an annua! production before the war of about 70 million tons. 
The mines themselves had survived the war in better shape 
than the mines of the Ruhr and of western Europe. But their 
operation was disorganised by movement of population, and 
their access to western European markets was impeded by 
appalling transport difficulties. The Poles have made swift 
revival of coal output the basis of their own three-year industrial 
plan, and the expansion of their coal exports the basis of their 
foreign trade in the next few years. So far as output is con- 
cerned, they have done well ; their target of 67 million tons for 
1948 will probably be reached and possibly exceeded, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the present Polish coalfields will 
next year comfortably exceed their prewar output. The Polish 
production target for 1949 is 75 million tons, and the target for 
1950 is 80 million tons: Polish representatives at Geneva 
have spoken of an ultimate target of 90 million tons, which 
implies that the Poles are also planning long-term development 
and the sinking of new mines. They have lately been export- 
ing a third of their output or more. In June of this year they 
exported 2,500,000 and in July 2,700,000 tons. 

Agreements with the Soviet Union place the Poles 
under an obligation to export large quantities to Russia and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. Thus in 1947, while they 
supplied 7,843,000 tons of coal to the OEEC countries, they 
exported 9,131,000 tons to Russia and to the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. Their desire to export to the West is not in doubt. 
But it is clearly difficult for them to resist Soviet. requirements, 
and the case for supplying eastern Germany from the Silesian 
coalfield, its customary supplier, is in any case strong. To some 
extent the success of Poland in exporting Silesian coal to the 
West may be taken as a measure of the stagnation of the 
former German markets for Silesian coal. The OEEC report 
on the first annual programme expects imports from Poland 
in 1948-49 on a scale 70 per cent higher than in 1947. 

Most of the Polish coal exported, however, is steam coal ; 
Polish supplies cannot, therefore, meet the particularly urgent 
need among the OEEC countries for coking and gas coals. For 
this—as indeed for the restoration of the European coal economy 
in general—the revival of the Ruhr is indispensable. The Paris 
meetings last year recognised this fact: indeed, one of their most 
solid results was that coke supply has during the past year been 
treated as a separate and urgent problem, and the arrangements 
made have achieved a good deal of success. The OEEC pro- 
gramme now estimates that 43 million tons of metallurgical 
coke will be available for 1948-49. This is an increase of 32 per 
cent over last year. Some of this is a book-keeping improve- 
ment ; it does not mean that 32 per cent more metallurgical coke 
will be made, since the measures agreed by the Coke Working 
Party at Geneva have involved not only increased production of 
coking coal and the working of some formerly unused German 
coke-ovens, but also some diversion of metallurgical coke from 
domestic uses. Steelmakers have also been induced to use small 
coke which they would in the past have turned down. But all 
these measures help to relieve the coke shortage. 

For this improvement the revival in the Ruhr is largely respon- 
sible. ‘In 1947 the German Bizone had a surplus of coking 
capacity of 9,000,000 tons. Bizonal coal policy proceeded to 
concentrate more on coking coal, and between July, 1947, and 
Joly, 1948, bizo-ral output of hard coke was-increased by nearly 
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§00,000 tens a month. The results of the effort are seen in the 
Geneva allocations of German coal and coke for the fourth 
quarter of 1948:— 


German Coal and Coke Export Allocations. 
(Coal Committee, Economic Commission for Europe) 


mn tons mn tons 
Metallurgical and foundry coke ......... 1.700 
Coking “tenes 62. aia ce 0.875 
All metallurgical fuels .3.2....00).0020.004 — 2.575 
Other: coal... iivichitiin nee ck 0.925 
Total allocations (fourth quarter, 1948) 3.500 


These figures exclude most of the Saar coal output, which (under 
the three-Power agreement on the Saar) is increasingly being 
withdrawn from the German allocation. So far as the exports 
from the Ruhr are concerned, 2,§00,000 out of 3,500,000 tons 
are now of metallurgical qualities. A year ago, for the fourth 
quarter of 1947, the Coal Committee at Geneva had to allocate 
2,890,000 tons of German coal and coke and of this quantity only 
1,650,000 tons were metallurgical fuels. 

There are other indications that the Ruhr, which at one time 
seemed likely to be the most intransigent element in the Enro- 
pean recovery plans, is at last beginning to revive on an im- 
portant scale. The swift recovery of Ruhr steel production was 
mentioned in an article in this series on October 9th. Hard 
coal production had already, before the inception of the Euro- 
pean recovery programme, enjoyed sustained attention from the 
Anglo-American authorities, and a swift and spectacular increase 
in Ruhr coal production was therefore hardly to be expected. 
But the target of 86 million tons set for 1948 was still 15 million 
tons higher than the 1947 production, and required a serious 
effort. During the winter and spring the bizonal Coal Control 
continued to offer food parcels, cigarettes and consumer points, 
but the effects on production, though not negligible, proved to 
be temporary. 

Since the reform of the German currency in June, different 
methods have been pursued, and the results are beginning to 
look impressive.. Special incentives have already been for the 
most part removed, and a recent announcement made it clear 
that they were to end altogether by the end of the year. Future 
Anglo-American policy will be to rely on the purchasing 
power of the new money as.an incentive to effort. The change 
presents difficulties. Payments in kind have the effect. of 
sheltering the worker from price changes in inflationary umes. 
Deprived suddenly of this shelter, the German miners (like 
the majority of people in western Germany) have been express- 
ing strong discontent with the. rising prices. Any prediction 
of the trend of Ruhr coal production must, therefore, carry 
the reservation that if prices get out of hand the trend can be 
upset (as it has been in France by labour troubles). 

But it is clear that for the moment the new currency, com- 
bined with the greatly improved food situation in western 
Germany, is an effective spur to effort; daily production has 
climbed steadily through the autumn, and has shown itself 
immune from the sharp fluctuations of the early months of the 
year. The daily average for the first two weeks of October 
was 296,600 tons, and by the middle of the month daily produc- 
tion was over 300,000 tons. An output of 7,600 tons a month 
for the last three month} of 1948 is necessary to reach the target 
of 83 million tons. This seems likely to be reached and possibly 
exceeded ; a steady daily rate of 315,000 tons does not seem out 
of the question by the end of the year. There are signs also 
that the Germans, who have resented the compulsory coal! 
exports carried out since the war, are beginning to realise the 
value of exports to their eventual trading position. 

In coal, as in steel, it may thus prove that the part to be 
played by western Germany in European recovery was at 
first underestimated. Germany is ‘also “important as a 
supplier of mining. machinery; the Belgian, Dutch, Saar and 
Polish mines, containing Jargely German equipment, are in 
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urgent need of German replacements. Negotiations this 
summer have made it clear that the part to be played in existing 
coalfields by American mining equipment is more limited than 
was at first thought, and it seems likely that, as industrial 
recovery proceeds in western Germany, bigger exports of 
German equipment may replace some of the expected American 
supplies. 


Inpices oF ProGress tv Harp Coat PRODUCTION 
(Weekly Average, 1937= 100) 


ee fname a 








i ae Germany . i 
U.K (British Zone) France Belgium | Netherlands 

Vot__ of ‘production | Ce. ee de a, ee oe 
Numbers employed j; 93 95 139 lig la 
Output perman-shift | 

(undergzound) ... 97 64 79 v7 65 
Output perman-shift 

(overalt} i 95 61 74 77 75 
an een neerin~aintp i aiden oneemene ! - oF i be Ft heh oe 

ludices are tor Jane, 1948. Source: Economic Commission jor Europe 


To raise coal production in Europe is taking, it is evident, 
prolonged and painful efforts. But the efforts are being made, 
and they are succeeding, if not uniformly, then at least well 
enough to put the buyer of coal in a more favourable position 
than he has enjoyed since before the war. Already it is pos- 
sible, if one source fails, to replace it with another. _ Inter- 
national allocation has become a more complex matter than it 
was ; coal is allocated not merely in bulk, but in special quali- 
ties for specific uses. Expenditurue on coal has to be weighed, 
almost as in normal times, against other possible expenditures, 
and already it is not uncommon for the Coal Committee to 
concern itself with the re-allocation of coal which has been 
allocated once but not taken up. 

So far as the British economy is concerned, this position 
suggests a reassessment of the attitude towards international 
trade in coal which has grown up, through force of shortages, 
since the war. The first point which presents itself is that 
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export trade in coal no longer means the shipment of redun- 
dant quantities, unpredictable in volume and haphazard in 
quality. If foreign buyers cannot get—and be sure of getting 
—the coal they want from Britain, it is hardly now out of the 
question for them to seck it elsewhere ; certainly it will not be 
out of the question for long. 

From this point of view the British failure to export coal 
since the war, and the present failure of the British mines to 
keep fully abreast of the production targets, hold serious 
lessons. Before the war the intra-European trade in 
coal was substantially divided between Britain and Germany. 
The British export target for this year was, at best, the bare 
minimum necessary to keep open the possibility of recovering 
the British position in the next few years. This commitment 
will (it is to be assumed) be met for this year, but because of the 
deficiency of total production from the British mines, it will be 
met to the extent of perhaps 2,000,000 tons, or perhaps 
3,000,000, from stocks. But next year’s commitment is 
substantially greater (to the OEEC countries it is 14 million 
instead of 6,000,000 metric tons). To discharge this will take 
a substantial increase of British production. To discharge it 
satisfactorily will take a more than proportionate increase ; for, 
with the return of competitive conditions to the coal trade, it 
becomes not merely desirable, but essential, to see that the 
coal supplied to foreign buyers is clean and of the desired 
quality. 

This can be secured by raising production to the point at 
which selective selling becomes possible. It can, alternatively, 
be secured by planning for quality: by paying more attention 
to cleaning, grading, handling, and the concentration of pro- 
ductive effort on the better qualities of coal. The second of 
these two policies seems, on a first examination, the better 
suited to the needs of the future; for it appears doubtful 
whether a mass market, free from competition, will return. 


Business Notes 


Chancellor on Disinflation— 


Many people lately have been making divergent guesses of 
the extent to which pressures unforeseen or underestimated last 
April are threatening the Budget surplus which formed the basis 
of the Chancellor’s disinflationary programme. Some commenta- 
tors, after rotting up the extra burden of cost of living subsidies, 
the presumed cost of rearmament, of deferred releases from the 
Services and the Berlin air lift—not to mention the uncovenanted 
expenses of the Health Service and the rising cost of capital 
construction schemes—had concluded that most of the expected 
surplus had already been prospectively absorbed. Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s assurances at the Bankers’ Dinner at the Mansion House 
on Tuesday have therefore come as a surprise. He affirmed that 
“the main structure of the Budget is unaffected.” 


Revenue is holding up well, even though it may be “once for all,” 
and there is no reason to suppose that the Budget forecast will not 
be realised. On the expenditure side—so far as any present decisions 
go—something extra will be required for Defence Services, and there 
will be some increase on the Civil side, especially in foed subsidies .. . 

But the combined effect of tnese and one or two other possible 
increases should not make any very important changes in the total 
surplus, though there may well be some reduction. The main struc- 
ture of the Budget is unaffected. I cannot, of course, forecast what 
might happen if we were driven by international developments to take 
further special action as regards our own defence or that of western 
Europe. 


It that statement should be taken at face value—and, certainly, 
the rest of the speech showed a characteristically careful. objec- 
tivity—it must mean that this year’s additional bill for Defence 
is likely to be a good deal smaller than has been generally sup- 
posed, for it will be noted that the Chancellor has not counted 
upon any actual gain in revenue, while it is known that the 
charge for cost of living subsidies alone is now running at an 
_ annual rate of £70 million beyond the year’s estimate. 
Although in this and certain other matters the Chancellor spoke 
in reassuring tones, he is far from being content with the achieve- 
ments of the past twelve months. After touching briefly upon 


the sluggishness of the redeployment of labour—perhaps a shade 
too briefly, for he did not mention the closely related problem 
of the flattening out of the production curve—he emphasised that 
the most difficult part of the task of restoring equilibrium still 
lies ahead. He frankly acknowledged that “we shall have our 
job cut out” even to maintain the present volume of exports— 
let alone raise it to the target level for 1949. Hence the crucial 
importance of keeping down costs by buttressing the Budget 
surplus with a larger volume of genuine voluntary savings, which 
are needed also both to release resources for export effort and 
to provide for the increased industrial investment necessary to 
promote productivity and competitive efficiency. 


* * * 


—And Lord Catto on “ Excessive ’’ Investment 


On thi; last point, Lord Catto’s speech at the same function 
came as close to challenging the policy of the Government as 
any Bank Governor—even one who has announced his retirement 
—is ever likely to do in public. But his implied criticism of the 
investment programme—which the Chancellor now puts at £2,000 
million a year—ran on unfamiliar lines, Most people have been 
concerned at the insufficiency of private industrial re-cquipment 
and maintenance, and have deplored the way in which this has 
been constricted by Government determination to maintain a 
very large housing programme. The Governor did not make this 
point, and in the context of his other criticisms its omission almost 
suggests that he does not sympathise with it. His main concern 
is that the capital programmes are running at a rate im excess 
of available resources, and that this will “seriously upset” the 
disinflation policy and cause costs to rise further. 

As a general proposition, this may be true; and there is no 
doubt, too, that specific projects within the programme (quite apart 
from the scale of housing) are either uneconomic or too ambitious 
in the straitened circumstances of the moment. Lord Catto 
remarked that some of them—both Governmental and private 
—are costing two and even three times the original estimates, and 
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be questions whether such developmen: will be fully competitive 
in any period of setback. A careful review of the whole pro- 
gramme with the object of weeding out such schemes—unfortun- 
ately, Lord Catto gave no hint of their character—is overdue. But 
it would be a great mistake to regard such a process as a means 
of reducing the total investment outlay: its primary purpose 
should be to make room for projects of greater economic merit. 
In a period in which Britain is still sustained by disinvestment 
abroad at the rate of between £250 and £300 million a year, 
jt would surely be sheer defeatism to cut the projected total of 
domestic investment merely on the ground that it is difficult to 
persuade the hard-pressed British people to carry the burden. 
Pethaps Lord Catto did not mean to suggest this ; yet that seems 
to be the implication of his remark that individuals cannot be 
expected both to save and to pay taxation at its present level. 

Apart from this, what seems to be troubling the Governor most 
is the impact of capital outlays upon the banking situation. The 
steep rise in bank advances which so pleased the banks in the 
early postwar phase has been regarded rather differently since 
disinflauionary infiuences began to disclose some of the weak spots ; 
and the recent slackening of the rise in advances owes something 
tu this change of attitude. Everyone will agree with Lord Catto 
that bank advances are not a desirable form of finance for capital 
projects for indefinite periods or for carrying stocks which become 
excessive. But in present conditions the authorities would 
certainly be mistaken if they drew from that axiom the conclusion 
that total investment outlays are necessarily excessive or specific 
projects uneconomic, merely because they involve a large and 
sustained expansion of bank advances. The decisive considera- 
tions are the economic merits of the individual projects which 
make up the total programme, and the capacity of the country 
to provide the real resources which the programme requires, The 
consequential method of finance should not, and must not, rank 
as a governing consideration, This does not mean, of course, 
that the financial precepts are of no account. On the contrary, 
anything that can be done to promote the classical techniques 
of financing—such as the repeal of the obstructive and foolish 
bonus issues tax—should, as Lord Catto argued, be undertaken 
at ihe earliest possible moment. 


* * * 


European Payments Scheme 


The report of the Council of OEEC on the first annual pro- 
gramine gives a brief description of the principles to be followed 
in the intra-European payments scheme which came into force 
on October 1st. The report states that it was necessary to raise new 
financial resources to enable debtor countries among the European 
participants in ERP to settle with their credyors without recourse 
to gold or dollars. After complicated negotiations, the member 
countries were successful in drawing up a payments scheme, the 
main principle of which is that net creditor countries should 
receive dollar aid in the form of grants equivalent to their esti- 
mated surplus in Europe on condition that they contribute in their 
national currenciés an amount covering that surplus from the funds 
set aside as a counterpart to their dollar aid. 

The scheme, which is to be under the general supervision of 
OFEC, arranges for financial settlements by a system of com- 
pensation to be administered by the Bank for International 
Seitlements. The compensation will be carried out m 
two stages. First, the agent will ascertain the monthly 
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deficits between each pair of member countries ; these deficits will 
then be reduced by the use of resources already available to the 
debtor countries in the currency of their creditors. Debts owing 
to Britain, for example, will be paid out of sterling balances of 
the debtors if such balances exist. The agent will then carry out 
to the maximum extent an all-round writing down of balances, 
both debit and credit. He will then be in a position to ascertain 
what “ drawing rights,” available under the payments scheme, are 
needed to cover any deficits which remain, and he will give 
instructions for the necessary funds to be provided. 

In cases where the full amount of available drawing rights has 
not been used, the agent may be authorised to use a drawing right 
granted to One country to meet a deficit which that country has 
with a third country, but provided only that the latter is itself 
a debtor to the country which has granted the drawing rights. 
Translated into specific terms this would mean that the British 
contribution to France could be used by France to pay for goods 
imported from Belgium only if Belgium were a debtor of Britain 
If the compensation and transfers of drawing rights conform to 
these conditions they are classed as “ first category compensations ” 
and may be carried out by the agent automatically and without 
reference to the countries concerned. The second stage will consist 
of a compensation involving an increase in one country’s balances 
held by a third country. These will be known as “ second category 
compensations ” and will require the prior consent of the countries 
concerned so as to enable them, if they wish, to avoid compensa- 
tions which would involve setlements in gold. 

The scheme therefore provides for the multilateral use of 
currencies so far as present circumstances permit. All the member 
countries have recognised the need to work by stages towards the 
free convertibility of currencies, and the agreement is the first step 
in that direction. The payments scheme also recognises the desira- 
bility of consolidating existing debts between the participants. 
Where substantial debts exist, their intrusion into the clearing 
scheme would cause serious jamming from the start.. The member 
countries are therefore asked to examine what possibility of con- 
solidation or funding exists, and how far the new payments scheme 
can be launched with the tables cleared. 


* * * 


Trade Rules for Europe 


The principles of commercial policy to which the participants 
in the intra-European payments scheme have bound themselves 
have wisely been left in the most general of terms. The preamble 
to the statement of principles stresses the desirability of making 
the fullest and wisest possible use of the new resources which will 
be available under the payments scheme, and adds that “ the 
development of trade should be along lines which will facilitate 
orderly progress towards multilateral trading.” The need, there- 
fore, is for a rationalisation as well as an increase in the flow of 
intra-European trade. For purposes of this statement of 
principles the participating countries are divided into three 
groups ; the net creditors, the net debtors and the intermediate 
countries. The broad objective of the trade rules is to remedy 
excessive disequilibrium in the balances of payments arising from 
trade among the participating countries. The precepts laid down 
in the statement may be summarised as follows: 

(r) All participants should maintain normal exports neces- 

sary to the recovery of the other participants and, in particular, 
each should do its best to increase exports which will enable 
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the other countries to obtain in Europe goods otherwise only 

obtainable for dollars. 

(2) Net debtor and intermediate countries should do their 
best to increase their. current exports to the net creditor 
countries in order to reduce disequilibrium as much and as 
quickly as possible... (There is an escape clause in this to protect 
the priorities accorded by debtor and intermediate countries to 
exports to countries. with which they have special relations, 
including those between a metropolitan country and its asso- 
ciated territories.) 

(3) Net creditor and intermediate countries should buy addi- 
tional goods and services as freely as is reasonably practicable 
from the net debtor countries. This is clearly intended to 
encourage creditors to import inessentials from debtors in order 
to reduce existing disequilibrium. 

(4) The same injunction as in (3) is laid upon net creditor 
countries in their purchases from intermediate countries. 

(5) Net creditor countries will facilitate the use of the new 
resources under the payments scheme to finance the exports of 
goods essential for recovery. Although this clause does not say 
so in so many words, it is evidently intended as a warning to 
net creditor countries to desist from the practice of “ tied sales ” 
under which exports of inessentials are made a condition of 
the sale of essential goods. This clause is also watered down by 
a reservation which states that “it is not intended that the 
application of these principles should jeopardise vital economic 
interests In any participating country,” though no attempt is 
made to define what these “ vital economic interests” are. 

(6) Net debtor countries should exercise in their external 
expenditure the maximum economy compatible with their 
economic recovery. 

The Council of OEEC has invited the participating countries 
to examine whether their commercial policies are in accordance 
with these general recommendations and has also invited each 
country to cali the attention of OEEC to instances in which those 
recommendations are not being followed by others. Full details 
of both the Payments Scheme and the Trade Rules are included 
in this week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


* * * 


£100 Million for Electricity 


The new Electricity issue, the lists for which opened and 
closed on Thursday, proved to be much larger than any of the 
City estimates had envisaged. The amount involved was £100 
million, but, although the gilt-edged market had begun to look 
rather vulnerable in recent weeks, and had in fact lost ground over 
the first week of the present account, the impact effects were quite 
small. For this result the authorities deserve most of the credit, 
for the operation was certainly skilfully devised and timed. The 
offer took the form of 3 per cent British Electricity Guaranteed 
Stock, 1974/77, at a price of 994—the guarantee, of course, being 
that of the British Government. As a full trustee security, the 
stock on these terms fitted fairly neatly into the yield structure for 
the major gilt-edged securities, although by comparison with 
certain stocks, it looked definitely cheap. Significantly, the dis- 
parity with the existing ; per cent BEA Stock, 1968/73, was 
particularly marked, for the net price of that stock on the eve 
of the announcement was 10Is:—a difference of nearly 14 points 
by comparison with the new stock, although its maximum life 
is only four years longer. Among direct Government obligations, 
the nearest comparable securities are the 3 per cent Savings Bonds 
1965/75, and 3 per cent Transport Stock, 1978/88. The formes 
with its two years shorter maximum life than the new_ stock, 
offered, on the eve of the announcement, a final redemption yield 
of £2 18s, 7d. per cent, compared with £3 os. 6d. on the new 
stock ; on the Transport Stock, with its eleven years longer life, 
the yield was £3 os. tod. In short, in offering the stock at half a 
point below par, the authorities evidently made a small concession 
to the size of the issue—and, in this context, it is significant that 
the operation was not underwritten. At least as significant, how- 
ever, as this slight shading of the issue price was the decision 
to spread the payment instalments over a period of five months, 
so that the loan will not be fully paid until mid-March ; the first 
interest payment, due on thar date, will accordingly be 12s. 6d. 
(less tax) per cent. 

The first effect, on the morrow of the announcement, was a 
general marking-down of gilt-edged prices. But these were 
mainly precautionary moves; by the close of business the net, 

effect, on the gilt-edged market considered as a whole, was small, 
' Qn the day, the largest movement was a fall of *% in 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1965/75 ; the existing 3 per cent Electricity Stock | 
lost only 4, Transport. Stock fell by 3, while the irredeemable 
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day, while the lists were open, perhaps suggests that the effect 
of the new loan has probably been discounted by these losses, 


* * x 


The Goal Committee and Absentees © 


Coal output showed a further small improvement last week ; 
at 3,981,009 the output of deep-mined coal was §1,000 tons higher 
than in the previous week. But Lord Hyndley’s recent appeal 
was for a weekly output of 4,336,000 tons ; it still seems likely 
that the mines will miss the year’s target by about 3,000,000 tons. 
There can be no lightning course of action by which the joint 
committee of the Coal Board and the National Union of Mine- 
workers could remedy this deficiency ; its decisions will therefore 
be scrutinised to see what hopes of an effective, if slower, remedy 
they contain. All that is publicly known up to the moment jis 
that the committee has been meeting daily and has been going 
through its agenda in a workmanlike manner. The agenda con- 
tains some difficult points of detail The committee has been 
trying to work out measures against persistent absenteeism, and 
the kind of measure under consideration is the proposed joint 
attendance committee to’watch absenteeism at each pit. Offenders 
who carry absenteeism beyond tolerable limits should (it is 
suggested) be liable after a first warning to fines, down-grading, 
suspension from work or, in extreme cases, dismissal. 

The scale of penalties is a relative simple matter ; much 
more difficult is to decide who shall apply it. Shall it be 
the committees, or shall the mine managers be endowed with 
an authority which has become unfamiliar in their hands ? The 
trade union side is understood to favour putting the responsibility 
on the manager. This, if it became effective, might be the begin- 
ning of a new trend. The mine manager’s authority has been 
steadily reduced over a period of years—not only under national- 
isation, but also in the wartime labour shortage which preceded it. 
There might be advantages in restoring it. These matters are, 
however, still at the least effective stage of amy measures designed 
to promote changes in the coalfields—at the stage of discussion in 
London. Any recommendations which the committee makes will 
require to be considered by the executive of the NUM, and 
possibly by a special delegate conference, before they can be 
made effective in the coalfields ; and, as past experience has shown, 
not even the approval of a special delegate conference can be 
guaranteed to bridge the gap between the leadership and the pits. 


* * t 


The Organisation of the Coal Board 


The National Coal Board has announced its intention of 
making public some et least) of the report of the Burrows Com- 
mittee. But this after evident hesitation, and it is perhaps 
still necessary to insist that the publication should be full enough 
to throw the light that is needed, and early enough to be useful. 
There has already been an unreasonable delay, which arose (no 
doubt) from a misunderstanding of the question whether the 
inquiries of the Burrows Committee are a public or a private 
matter. 

Clearly an authority such as the Coal Board has to be permitted 
on Occasion to examine its own organisation without the full 
light of publicity. But two considerations have to be remembered. 
The Burrows Committee was set up last May, at the time of 
Sir Charles Reid’s resignation, less through a private flash of 
inspiration in the Coal Board itself than as an answer to a serious 
and rising volume of public criticism and disquiet. That the 
criticism has lately been less vocal indicates no more than a 
suspension of judgment ; it does not mean that the disquiet has 
died away. Once public concern has been aroused over the 
efficiency of the National Coal Board, the matter is a public one 
which cannot be dealt with quietly. But it is a public matter 
also for another reason: the Coal Board is important not only 
in itself, but also as an experiment in which methods of public 
control of a major industry are being tried out. The progress 
of the experiment has lessons for other industries, too. If these 
lessons are to be learnt in time to avoid more mistakes of the 
same kind, with more waste of time and effort, it will be neces- 
sary for not only the conclusions of the Burrows Committee, but 
also a large part of the evidence on which its conclusions are based, 
to be publicly known. 


x * x 


Shell Expansion in the New World 


The ‘huge dollar loan raised by the New Jersey subsidiary 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, Shell Caribbean Petroleum 


Company, is designed to finance an expansion of. the group's 
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activities in the western hemisphere comparable to its expansion 
programmes in Europe and the Middle East. Mr George Legh- 
Jones, in announcing the loan this week, gave some indications 
of the projects for which it would be used. These include the 
exploration and development of new fields in Venezuela, and the 
building of new refinery capacity there. Mr Legh-Jones also 
mentioned Colombia and Ecuador, Alberta and New Brunswick. 
Refineries in Colombia and Alberta appear to be possibilities, 
though the main Shell discoveries in Alberta so far have been 
in natural gas ; gas limes were among the capital projects men- 
tioned. It was already known that the Shell Caribbean Company 
was pursuing an active development policy in Latin Amer‘ca and 
Canada, and the desire of the group to play its full part in 
expanding the oil supplies to the United States from the 
American continent needs no explanation. Clearly a doliar 
ioan raised in New York, and to be spent largely on American 
equipment, will be used to supply the dollar markets. Thus the 
enlarged activities of Shell Caribbean will not directly contribute 
to European oil supplies, but they will figure in the world-wide 
equations which it is the business of the big internat.onal oil 
companies to solve: if American markets are. more adequately 
supplied from American sources, then European markets can be 
better supplied from Middle East sources. 

The amount of the loan is $250 million ; it is the largest single 
operation in oil finance put through on the New York market. 
It takes the form of an issue of 4 per cent bonds which are being 
taken up at par by a group of US and Canadian insurance com- 
panies. The bonds are repayable in 20 years, but redemption 
is to begin in six years at the rate of $10 million a year ; this will 
leave $100 million to be paidoff at the end of the term. The assets 
of the Shell Caribbean Petroleum Ccmpany alone are between 
$700 and $800 million, and the group appears confident that the 
expansion now proposed will increase its earning power rapidly— 
by more than the amount needed to repay the loan within the 
term fixed. In former days an operation of this kind would 
have been financed from London; this is no longer poss ble, 
but it is still encouraging that it can be done at all on this scale, 
on reasonable terms, and without any surrender of equity. As 
the group has pointed out, the operation falls within the general 
intention of the article in che European Co-operation agreement 
which recommended : 

measures to locate, identify and put into appropriate use in further- 

ance of the joint programme for European recovery, assets, and 

earnings therefrom, which belong to nationals of the United King- 

dom and which are situaied within the United States of America. 
In the complicated negotiations which have been necessary to 
bring about the loan, ECA itself has not been engaged. But the 
British, Netherlands, and US Governments have been consulted 
and have each given their approval. 


* * * 


Check to the Export Drive ? 


The value of exports in September totalled £131 million— 
or barely £500,000 more than the low level of Angust. Yet 
Mr Harold Wilson described these latest figures as “a remark- 
able achievement in the face of great shortages of materials 
and the growing and ominous development of a buyers’ market.” 
In August, exports showed a much less marked decline from 
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the peak figures of July than in the corresponding month a yéar 
earlier. But as there was no marked recovery in September (un- 
like last year), the 10 per cent fall in exports, due mainly to the 
holiday period, was proportionately the same as in 1947. Calcu- 
lated on a daily basis—September had 26 working days—exports 
last-month were smaller than in August. The rate of exports in 
terms of value has fallen below that of last May. The volume 
of exports for September has also declined; it is provisionally 
estimated at 132 per cent of the 1938 level against 133 per cent 
in August and 140 per cent in July. 


BritisH Exports 
(calculated on the basis of 26 working days a month) 


{mn £mna £mn 
January ... 115 April 126} July 140 
February 122} May Ca eae August... 1354 
March 126 June 1394 September 131 


Exports of coal increased slightly during the month, and over- 
seas shipments of all the main industrial items, except textiles and 
vehicles, were also larger, in rerms of -value, compared with August. 
Machinery exports regained their leading place, and showed the 
largest increase (4,1,400,000) owing to continued expansion in the 
export of agricultural tractors. The fall in textile exports was 
modest, but the export of vehicles fell by £4,000,000 ; the sharp 
fall in the export of locomotives outweighed the increase in motor 
vehicles and motor-cycles. 

September’s figures are still influenced by the incidence of 
summer holidays, and it would be easy to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of the month’s decline. But the levelling off in industrial 
production, which has been in evidence since the end of 1947, 
is sufficiently serious to raise questions about the future course 
of the export drive. If output does not expand, an increasing 
volume of exports can be achieved only at the expense of the 
home market. It is surely not the “ominous development of 
a buyers’ market” which is slowing down industrial output. 
And it can hardly be the “ great shortage of materials,” for world 
supplies and Briush stocks of primary raw materials have expanded 
during the past year, 

Admittedly, imports during September, at £769 million, were 
nearly £4,500,000 less than in August, and were the lowest since 
last February. But the main decline was in food, drink and 
tobacco, which dropped by nearly £5,000,000. Imports of raw 
materials were [2,000,000 smaller owing to lower imports of non- 
ferrous ores and oilseeds. Imports of manufactured goods, how- 
ever, increased by almost £2,500,000, and half of this increase 
was. due to. a further large import.of.grey unbleached piece-goods 
from Japan for finishing in this country and subsequent re-export. 


* * * 


Rhodesia’s Gold Subsidy 


The question of Rhodesia’s gold subsidy duly made its 
appearance on the agenda of the recent Interyational Monetary 
Fund meeting.. As had been clear all along, the method chosen 
by the Government of Southern Rhodesia to subsidise its domestic 
gold production by paying a higher price than the official parity 
was directly contrary to the IMF agreement. This had to be 
recognised by the United Kingdom representatives. As a result 
of discussions between the International Monetary Fund and the 
British and Southern Rhodesian Governments, agreement has now 
been reached for a modification of the manner in which the gold 
subsidy is to be granted. The Southern Rhodesian Government 
has undertaken to modify the legislation to conform with the 
Fund’s principles, and the outline of the new proposals, which 
will replace the present offending law, will be discussed with 
officials of the IMF. It is probable that the way out of: the 
difficulty will be found on the lines already traced by Canada’s 
precedent in 1947. In that case a flat subsidy included in the 
price paid for all gold produced was replaced by a’ differential 
subsidy based on costs of production and designed specially to 
encourage the operations of marginal producers. This alternative 
method of subsidising has every advantage over the first, including 
the great, virtue that it does not.offend the IMF theology on this 
point. 

* * * 


An ECA Investment Guarantee 


The first guarantee by ECA of a dollar investment in Europe 
was announced this week ; it applies to the formation. in. the 
United Kingdom of a new co y, Cabot. Carbon Company, 
Limited, in which the Boston firm of Godfery L. Cabot, a0 
old-established manufacturer and exporter of carbon _ black, 
will hold a half-intecest “A ‘plant is to be built on the Mersey 
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under the supervision of the Boston firm, and will supply. to 
the British market types of carbon black which have previously 
been imported from the United States, Its capacity will be 
between 8,000 and 10,000 tons a year; it will therefore replace 
between 20 and 25 per cent of the carbon black at. present im- 
ported. The American investment will not exceed $850,000. __. 

Little has been made known of the detailed proposals which 
are being considered for ECA investment guarantees. A spokes- 
.man of ECA in Washington said:recently that about six proposals 
were being considered for investment in Britain, and some 20 or 
30 for the rest of Europe. The largest is undoubtedly the pro- 
posed refinery of the Anglo-American Oil Company at Fawley, 
which was discussed in a note last week, and the future of which 
is still uncertain. 

One of the difficulties of ECA in considering whether to give a 
guarantee must be to decide whether an investment would, or 
would not, have been likely to go forward without the guarantee ; 
the intention of the Foreign Assistance Act is clearly that invest- 
ments should be supported only when they would not take place 
without ECA support. One undertaking to manufacture carbon 
black in the United Kingdom was formed in July. This under- 
taking (Philblack, Ltd., first announced as Palatine Development 
Company) will manufacture at Avonmouth, and will use 
another American process. It was found possible then to lease 
the furnace black process of Phillips Petroleum Company and to 
arrange for the necessary American technical co-operation without 
any dollar participation in the investment itself; the capital is 
being raised in this country. Yet a third carbon black project, 
which was to work in co-operation with a third US firm 
(Columbia Carbon), has also been mentioned; room could 
probably be found for a third plant without saturating the market, 
but it is possible that the sponsors may be doubtful of this. 


* x * 


Merchant Shipbuilding Returns 


The returns issued by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping for the 
quarter ending September 3oth show that the total of merchant 
shipping under construction in the world has risen to 4,203,873 
tons gross, compared with 4,021,889 tons gross at the end of 
June. Work in hand in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
however, has decreased by 34,704 tons since June (from 2,243,703 
tons tO 2,208,999 tons), although the present total is 106,734 tons 
more than a year ago. The rise in the tonnage under construction 
abroad can be attributed almost entirely to the renewal of activity 
in United States shipyards, where a new tanker programme has 
begun. There are now 17 tankers, totalling 270,940 tons gross, 
under construction in America, compared with only eight, of 
114,940 tons, at the end of June. The tonnage of tankers building 
in Great Britain has risen from §79,205 tons to 610,275 tons in 
ihe same period. Tonnage of all types building in France has 
risen from 331,216 tons to 399,612 tons, in Sweden from 241,980 
tons to 263,625 tons, and in Denmark from 118,711 tons to 
136,496 tons ; but most other shipbuilding countries show slight 
declines. Argentina appears for the first time, with a small vessel 
of 130 tons, gross. ease, 

The drop in the total of work in hand in Great Britain is only 
slight, but it is welcome if it indicates a reversal of the recent 
tendency for arrears of work to mount up through delays- both 
on the stocks and in fitting out. The tonnage of ships completed, 
launched and begun, however, shows a decrease on last quarter’s 
figures at every stage. Tonnage completed was 271,620 tons 
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(274,323), bringing the total for the first nine months of 1948 
to 779,582 tons gross. Ships launched during the third quarter 
totalled: 271,679 tons, compared with 301,730 tons in the second 
and 181,168 tons in the first quarter. Work was begun on 
238,206 tons, compared with 375,000 and 213,451 tons’ respectively. 
There is also a slight decline. in the proportion of ships’ for 
foreign account under construction in Great Britain, but «the 
present figure of 31.5 per cent (695,550 tons gross) is still a good 
one. An exceptional batch of export deliveries raised the-August 
export figures to more than double the normal monthly average. 
It is recorded that 64 per cent of the ships under construction in 
the world, and 43 per cent of those building overseas, are being 
built under the inspection of Lloyd’s Register surveyors ; the pro« 
vision of this service is an invisible export which deserves notice. 


* * * 


Colliery Shares Valuation 


It is now considered improbable that the work of the 
Central Valuation Board in allocatmg the global sum of 
£164,600,000 among the valuation districts under the Coal 
Nationalisation Act, 1945, will be completed before next 
February. After that will follow the even more protracted work 
of the District Valuation Boards of fixing the amount to be paid 
to each company. According to responsible estimates, this 
process may take two or three years mofe. Hence the valuation 
of colliery shares, or the colliery element in shares of companies 
which do not intend to liquidate, is likely to provide scope for 
debate and statistical exercise for some time ahead. The formula 
adopted by different statisticians for assessing the break-up value 
of colliery shares has not varied greatly. 


COLLIERY COMPANIES 

ED 
Estimates i 
of Break-up | Middle Market Prices 

Values | 
7 : TEES Cees Remarks 
Estimate|Estimate} Price, | Price, Price, 

(a) (a) | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 

Oct., Sept., | 20, 

1945 1948 1945 | 1947 1948 














Company 
| 
i 
} 
} 
i 











Bearpark Coal & Coke | Small life. Low 


I ats ain 36/3. | 33/9. | 17/3 .| 24/- cutput Der mam 
| © shift. 
Bolsover £1 Ord..... | 4/6 | 56/9 13/6, 81/3 Le 
Butterly Co. £1 Ord.. | 37/- | 44/6+| 45/3 | 49/6 | Large  nou-colliery 
j i j i interests, 


i 
Galle oii id cii be 20/9 | 20/2 | 15/6 | 19/6 | 26/3 | House property. 
Hilton Main {1 Ord... ; 33/27 | 36/- | 26/6} 50/= | 54/4)'| Brick works: — 
Sheepbridge 41 Ord.. | 48/1} | 51/6+) 43/6 | 48/- | 10/4) xd. Large engineering 
E i | interests. 
| Large chemical and 


Staveley Coal & Iron i 





| 


} 
i 
{ 
EE Ok is cinstan 5 at | 49/6 50/6+| 50/- 69/6 | 93/1} |. other non-colliery 
' | interests. 
Yorkshire Amal. 4s. | | ! } 
Defd. Ord... «9% | 210-2 Be ee 3/44, 4/- | 


(a) Lhese estamates were made by two dilierent. brokers. 


Most calculations follow the method adopted by a firm of 
brokers three years ago that the basis. of the computation, even 
for.any particular company, must be a compensation figure repre- 
senting some ten years’ purchase of the standard profits of the 
companies of each valuation district. A recent broker’s estimate, 
which has provoked some interest, has arrived at 10.46. years’ 
purchase as a basis after weighting average profit per ton in each 
district by an efficiency factor for the district. This confronts 
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the shareholder with the difficulty of taking a flat rate of estimated 
profit per ton for all the companies in any one district when 
the individual mines themselves may vary greatly in age and 
efficiency. 

The authors of the latest estimate pose this problem but do not 
provide the answer to it. In addition, in assessing break-up 
values they say quite frankly that they have made no allowance 
for compensation outside the global award for ancillary ussets 
and stocks of stores unspecified in balance sheets. Yet this item, 
which they consider might provide an additional sum equal to 
25 per cent of the global award (many put the figure much 
higher) may be of overriding importance in some particular cases. 
Finally, in arriving at figures for the net liquid assets of particular 
companies, which must of course be added to the compensation 
sums to get an estimate of break-up values, they admit the im- 
possibility of distinguishing provisions in some balance sheets 
which may become free in the event of liquidation. To that 
extent net liquid assets will be understated. 

Altogether, these latest calculations in themselves appear to 
provide inconclusive evidence that colliery shares are over- 
valued at current market prices. Their conclusions may well be 
true none the less, for the rise in the prices of colliery shares 
over the past three years has been considerable, as can be seen 
from the accompanying table. In fact, in many cases it has 
overtaken earlier and not widely divergent computations of 
break-up values. It is also of no small importance for colliery 
shareholders that “interim income” ceases at the end of this 


year, 
. * . 


Rail Wages Again 


Three groups of railway workers received replies to their 
wage claims this week—London Transport employees, _ the 
National Union of Railwaymen proper and its hotel and catering 
section. Although no statement has yet been issued, it is generally 
believed that the claims have been rejected outright. The union 
will thus have to decide at its executive meeting on Monday 
whether to submit to the rejection, submit the claim to the 
industry’s arbitration machinery, or invite the Minister of 
Labour to institute a separate inquiry. The remaining possible 
course—to threaten a stoppage—seems improbable, although there 
will be strong pressure for direct action from some parts of the 
NUR. It is generally expected that the claim will be submitted 
to arbitration. 

While there is a case for levelling up the wages of lower-paid 
railway workers and ironing out some of the existing anomalies 
in the wages structure, it would be impossible to justify the entire 
claim on its merits. Railway workers were recently granted an 
all-round increase of 7s. 6d. (they look upon their present claim 
of a 12s. 6d. increase as the balance of their original demand for 
£1 a week more), and the cost-of-living argument, on which their 
claim was mainly based, applies equally to any other section of 
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the working population. It is true that a public Board should 
provide decent wages and conditions for its staff, but, as Mr 
Morrison pointed out in his speech to the British Institute of 
Management last weekend, there is equally a duty on the workers 
in a nationalised industry not to exploit their position or take 
any action which would force prices up. The present claim could 
be met only by raising fares and charges once more. 


* x * 


The World’s Wheat 


Revised figures for this year’s Northern Hemisphere wheat 
harvest show that output is even larger than the preliminary fore- 
casts suggested. According to Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, 
the total crop should reach 3,854 million bushels compared with 
3,303 million bushels in 1947 and 3,536 million bushels before the 
war. This is a significant expansion and, without taking into 
account the harvests in the Southern Hemisphere, it implies that 
output of wheat per head of population is almost restored to its 
prewar level. European production in 1948 has made a remark- 
able recovery from last year’s small crop, though it is still 14 
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Source: George Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 





per cent below the 1935-39 average. The main deficiencies have 

occurred in Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. The wheat 

crop in India and Pakistan is also nearly back to prewar propor- 

tions, while output in Canada is 25 per cent heavier and in the 

United States 70 per cent heavier than in 1935-39. Estimates are 

not yet available for the Australian and Argentine crops, but 
(Continued on page 686) 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A tuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement: 











John I. T 
Prices, it i linet 8 Gross 
r } i | Price, || Yield, | 
Year 1948 ; ; a ee! Yield, 
Jor St ao) Name ot Seouity | OcLTS, |e a Oat, | Mie 
High Low i ; in) | 1948 
j rity G {i j | s. Gd. i Ss. da. 
JO1g | 100f “War Bonds 23% August 1, 1949-51) Jol) 100 | 5° 72 
1014 | 100% -j(Bxchequer Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 100¢ | 100 |} 0 5 6412-3 4 
10243 | 100} ||War Bonds 2}% March 1, 1951-53.|) 102} | 102% || 0 6 6/110 O¢ 
103. | 100, | War Bonds.2}% March}, 1952-54. 102% 102% | 014 0 | 1.17.24 
1044 | L0Lf | War Loap 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952)! 104§ | 2044 | 1 0 5/214 5 
1625 | 'War Bonds 2)% Aug, 15, 1954-56.; 1027 | 1028 | 019 4/2 2 3 
1 )2 ‘Funding 27% June 15, 1952-57....| 1035 | 1034 | 1 3 2/2 8.84 
105§ | 100} |'National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58, 105 | 1047 || 1 3 4/210 64 
10 101} » || War Loam 3% Oct. 15)1955-59..../, 1049 4 106§ 461.4-1)210 54 
10, 100 | Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65) 10. 103 | 1 9 4/216 4f 
il x F % April 15, 1956-61..:.| 101 WIA | 1 6 5\2 7 8 
103f | 98) “|Funding 3% April 15, 195969.....| 1034 | 102% | 1 9 9 }-2 16044 
114) | 110 | Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90... .| 13% | l3xd |) 1 0 0/213 54 
102 9 Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 102% | 1024 || 110 10/217 9 
7g | 92% |'Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 974 WM xxd 11 2/214 0 
115% | 412) ||Vietory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 4920-76), 115% | 14 | 1 3 9/216 3 
102} | 9) ‘Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75! 102 4 | 101 1112 1/219 2f 
ill 107} |\Consols 4% after Feb. 11957).,..| M0 | MO il 0 0} 215 2 
106g | 102 [Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961)// 106% | 105% || 2 811 | 219 8 
833 | 74h Treas. Stk. 249 (after Apr. 1, 1975)" 78 78% | 115 1,3 3 lof 
99 | Q1f Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966).|) _96 % (114 51:3 27 
1008 | 93) jjRedemp, Stic, 3% Oct. 2, 2986-96, .|/ - 1004 oot h133s 613 0 9 
ssa | 7 nsols 24% .-.. 25.5 sieeedsssss T9R 7 THE 1116 O13 3 8 
102g | % [British Electricity 3% Gtd. 1968-75) 102 | 101 | 112-1/219 1 
1004, | 93} ||British 7 3% Grd. 1976-88!) 00h | --99- «1:13 7) 3 «1 2d 
1024, | 95% British Transport 3% Gtd. 1968-73) 101, | 100% | 112 2/219 2/ 
Kederption yreids on stocks optionatly o: finally redeemabie within the aext five years 


are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redempti 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks i“ il bocbedteonsd 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 

at the latest date (marked ‘f’). 
Ss in the ff) t yiela* 


United Steel Companies; 


British Celanese; Electric and Musical Industries, 






. i" 
raha Bt a eds ont 
| High | Lo a) _(d) 
} 
i oa 
105 30ns } ch ch 5 Oe 
| 2) 219 41 
55 | Sel De 1/315 6 
10 7 Sai 2 6 su 9 
16 2/4 | 5 e ¥ c 411 
38/6 6 1°40 ¢ (514 3 
o i 12 $ ~ i 31 4 
; a 16 8 
eee 36/- | 2 Hi is oS 
~ } 1/315 6 
32/6 | 25/1}, 20 6 4° i319 7 
34/10§} 27/9) 8 ¢ ey 413 5 
19/9 | 68/- | Wee! 15 ¢ 406 
> 3 1548 iat 45 7 
a 6 7 3 
an 40/3 1c} We 413 0 
56/6; 43/9) lec) We 1400 
61/3} 47/6 | lage) 10 c} #315 3 
66/13) 47/- || 25 c\. Siem '4ll 3 
b so iT74e itll yc 2 6 8 
59/3 $/2):. dan |, 14 5 1 
85/74 /63 al 5 6 i119 3 
a4 4 12}6 a 316 6 
90, b a 317 5 
93/3 ~ 55 6) 15 @ 4 51 


redemption date. i) To latest redemption date. 
1 Free of tax. 
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By “ Orient Star” 
to Shanghai 


With the opening by K.L.M. of their new 

“ Orient Star” service, the great eastern city of 

Shanghai is brought within 24 days’ journey of 
Europe. The liners are Constellations — spacious, 
luxurious, with ten thousand horse-power 
security. Service leaves once a week. Air freight 
carried on all flights. . 


Reservations from all Air Travel 
Agents or K.L.M. Royal Dutch 
Airlines, 202/4, Sloane Street, 
London, 8.W.1, (SLO. 9656) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 





























THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office : 


2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 
@ 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL . Rs. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . Rs. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL: . . Rs. 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND: . . . Rs. 4,000,000 


With over 60 Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Co 


mmerce in India, Pakistan and Burma, The 
United Commercial Bank is well equipped to serve 
Banks, Commercial Institutions and individuals carrying 
on business with India or intending to open connections 


with that country. 
B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


80,000,000 
40,000,009 





National 


Savings 
Certificates 


Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. They 
may be bought in si documents representing 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 units of 10/- each. 


Fach Savings Certificate costs 10/-. You can hold 
1,000 of these 10/- Units in addition to permitted 


. hoijdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 
£500 invested in Savings Certificates becomes £650 in 
“ 10 years time. All interest is tax free. 
With Income Tax at 9/- this is equivalent to a taxable 
investment yielding £4.16.8 per cent. If you are 
paying more than 9/- in the £ it is even more attractive. 


Why not consult your stockbroker, banker or other 
professional adviser today ? 





EASY to buy .. EASY to hold... EASY to cash 


Issued by the Notional Savings Committee 








CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES & ESTATE, 


LIMITED, 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1948. 


CAPITAL, £1.247,602 IN £1 SHARES, ALL ISSUED, FULLY PAID. 












DIRECTORATE. 
W. M. FRAMES (Chairman). P. H. ANDERSON. W. M. BARCLAY. 
MAJOR C. 8. GOLDMAN. P. S. HAMMOND. 
G,. V. R. RICHDALE. 


Tennage Milled, 2,229,000. 


Per 

; ton milled. 

ae Working ‘Revenue oii. ois c be beds ba bined £2,995.952 £1 6 18 

Total Working Expenditure ......c....ccesceuesnceecs 2,723,569 146 

NS sg ee ne ct inh cepa bitsy 8) vs Seabee sees £272,383 £0 2 & 

conan aes meme men 

TE nk sci s: hgihh ndheBS ccg’ 10 ben ete ve £276,797 

Balance unappropriated at 30th Jime, 1947 ...-.. 22.4 0 cece ee cee 416,787 

Transter frem Shareholders’ Contingency Reserve .............. 11,390 
Amount porvionde appropriated for Capital Expenditure, now 

EVEN WEIR cas nde Seige chdeseSRl ees bees sy tsceu cepa 15,102 

£720,586 


This amount has been dealt with as follows:— 

Silicosis Act, 1946—Provision for outstanding Liabilities 
and Provision in respect of additional outstanding 
TARA: on seis bameiea® WSRPK Shu oO GOAT oR RNB Ces He 


as Oe RR Pie« Be nse ROR RP eee weheBseset es eossceoe 


Pee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee rere 


37,734 
£682,852 
249,520 











Dividends declared during the year: 
No, 276 of 10 per cent. and No. 77 of 18 per cent........... 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


£433,322 


PORE eRe ee eee 





; ae available ore reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 1948. as 
oliows;— 





Value, Width, 
Tons dwt. inches 
Wai ee oe iii, cc ccecvaedinn seedskessueuwes . Pa oe 
—_ Reef Leader i 7 53.8 
ut MR-< sobaeacesipasuanuene ¢ . 
es eins ass cognnmiewes 1,352,000 .. 28 .. 61.1 
Pes TOGO i.e iced cc oethetmes neeattens en 115,086 30 ... 04.4 
TOUR dye ccccc sec. cs cngeebeth cdevdwnge co eves 4,139,000 3.7 gy 86.2 
nme Cae re 


cS 
There were in addition 1,229,000 tons of payable ore valued at 4.1 dwt. 
per ton contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present availabie for stoping. 
Compared with the previcus year the available :eserve decreased by 775,600 
tons, the estimated stoping width being 0.6 inch less and the value unaltered. 
Operations were adversely affected by a continued shortage of European 
and native labour. 
The full Repert and Accounts. (with Plans of Workings) may be obtained 
from the London Secretaries, A.MOIR & CO., No 4, London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C.2. 
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BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 





The Report and Accounts for the year ended 3rd July, 1948, contain the Directors’ recommendation for the 
payment on 17th February, 1949, of the following dividends to Stockholders registered as at the close of business on 
Sth January, 1949. 

A Participation dividend of 1.3875 °, actual, less tax, on 7$° Participating Second Cumulative Preference 
Stock jn respect of the year ended 30th April, 1948, and 
A dividend of 8°% actual, less tax, on Ordinary Stock in respect of the year ended 3rd July, 1948, 


The following Account is extracted from the Report of the Directors and audited Accounts for the year ended 
3rd July, 1948, which will be posted to Stockholders on or about 2nd November, 1948. The figures for the previous year 
have been adjusted to enable proper comparison to be made. Expenditure on Research and Advertising for the year 
has been written off in arriving at the Balance of Trading Account. 











PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOU NT for the Year ended 3rd July, 1948. 











1947 
£ $ . £ £ £ 
Balance of Trading Account, including Dividends receivable from Subsidiary Companies and Transfer Fees received 
2,785,726 and after charging provisions amounting to £237,588 other than those deducted below... pie = ee 3,579,480 
4d : Dividends (gross) from— 
1400 Trade Investments ae a eo ac oe a < Mire - ‘is ciel an 2.050 
15,784 Associated Companies ses ss ae sie sae oat an ose on Sou is 24,104 
16,884 26,154 
14,155 Interest on Tax Reserve Certificates which have been tendered against tax liabilities —... aed eb 14,414 
él Bank Interest oak ee Fo ra 2 pa Sat : be os cine “as so 19,183 
-—— 31,100 59.751 
2,816,826 3,639,231 


—— Deduct : Emoluments of Directors— 
As Directors : 




















18,209 In accordance with Article 75 of the Articles of Association, as voluntarily restricted £19,500 
Other wise : ra 
57,775 In respect of services in executive capacities he aes ses can £59,127 
j 595 | Contributions paid under pension scheme wie sas i‘. at 15,672 
a ———-_ 74.799 
16.377 omeremmeeen 94,299 
164,305 Research and Advertising Expenditure, 1944-46, balance written off aN oe a aa -- 
450209 Depreciation ia née - a son she epi 70,000 
50000 War Damage Contributions ond Proashimes. balance written off - ios 166,063 
19,709 Au Raid Precautions Expenditure, 1939-46, balance written off oa wn = 
— Expenses of Issue of 7°, Cumulative First Preference Shares, balance written of to well ae 1,994 
ttmcicies:: Sg we —— 732,356 
1,807 Provision for Premium on Redemption of 4° First Mortgage Debenture Stock ... iat aoe oan 1,842 
epee Interest a 
| 100,621 On 4°, First Mortgage Debenture Stock... sas se ie Fe oan ol £99,826 
| 71,434 On 44% Second Mortgage Debenture Stock pe hin wa ae ose -- 
260 Oa 3} “ _ Second Mortgage Debenture Stock 1951 a0 Se ied es ms mam 35,478 
6,523 Oa Mc ortgage oo Hanover Square Property * a ai vie so ies 5,702 
a7 —_—- 141,006 
pinnae yet _—— 142,848 
a ~ ~ ————— 878,204 
1,910, 139 Net Profit for the Year before Taxation... ie wid +e ee ye o shee es god os 2,764,027 
Deduct : Taxation thereon— 
Excess Profits Tax ans ate cnt ink sie ont pei oo oe ees _ 
Profits Tax “a é< ov iad abe doe ease fee's Ged “e be Soy 469,376 
United Kingdom lacome Tax. ‘is a i sie wed cada Ste bes wit oly oe 4,824,122 
é wenn . 1,993,098 
Amount set aside towards Reserve for Taxation Equalisation (including initial allowances) ... soe 160,000 
1,362,917 waht 1,753,498 
$47,122 1,010,529 
14,829 Add: Provisions made in previous years no longer required ene ° see 15,258 
561,951 Net Profit for the year after taxation we ong oes ta san tie “ ei ed ee 1,025,787 
$03,347 Balance brought forward at 28th June, 1947 ile wae S- a xe abe ose $21,499 
_ Deduct : Additional provision for Taxation in respect of previous periods ow Bus asd 42,247 
eee Te 479,252 
1,065,298 1,505,039 
Deduct : Dividends (less Income Tax) paid oa —— 000 7°, Cumulative First Preference Stock in pan of the 
96,250 year ended 30th April, 1948... 96,250 
Dividends (fess Income Tax) paid on £1. 000, 000 7% Cumulative Fi irst 4 Preference ‘Stock i in a respect se the 
=~ nine months ended 30th April, 1948 .. 28,875 
42,755 Interest (/ess Income Tax) paid on $° , Funding Certiécaes during the ous sie 41,174 
Fixed Dividends (less Income Tax) paid on £4,250,000 74%, Participating Second Cumolative Preference 
175,312 Stock in respect of the year ended 30th April, 1948 a 175,312 
49,750 Amount to be applied in the purchase or redemption of Funding Certificates bee ee sail a 126,237 
Dividends Recommended— 
Participation Dividend (/ess -Income Tax) on £4,250,000 74% 7p Snbenes Second Cumulative 
32,433 Preference Stock in respect of the year ended 30th April, 1943" 32,433 
es (less nom 4 on £2, ee oe 10s. a Gedieery Soaet in respect of the vee ended ed July, 
97,299 nb ba a 97,299 
—— 493,7 eee os 597,580 
571,499 907,459 
Deduct : Transfer to : 
i Plant Replacement and Special Obsolescence Reserve... a ts i a ed m2 200,000 
50,000 General Reserve sis bts Re. aon ol ie dis a ewe aa sail si 150,000 
——— 50,000 ———» . 350,000 
es2i ee Wilante Coivias Miveeke of Seb Sely, WE OS erie Sed a is £557,459 














LonpDon, W.1. 15th October, 1948. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 


CONTINUED CONTROL OF MILK SUPPLIES 


WIDESPREAD AND VARIED ACTIVITIES 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’ STATEMENT 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of United Dairies, Limited, was held, on 
the 15th instant, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C., Mr 
Leonard Maggs (chairman and manager 
director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Allan Mair, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated on 
September 22, 1948, with the report and 
accounts for the nine months ended March 
31, 1948, and was taken as read :— 


I feel it will be in the interests of the 
many members who are unable to attend 
the annual general meeting on October 15th, 
ii I circulate my remarks with the directors’ 
report and accounts. 


The accounts do not call for much com- 
ment, as the synchronisation of the closing 
daies of the accounts of the parent com- 
pany and the subsidiary companies has made 
it possible to produce consolidated accounts 
for the whole group. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


As the parent company’s accounts now 
close in the fiscal year 1947-48, the future 
taxation provision has only to cover the 
estimated 1948-49 income tax liability, 
whereas if the accounts had been made up 
to June 30th, provision would also have 
been made for the 1949-50 liability. 


Against this, however, the group is liable 
to additional taxation because of the change 
of the accounting year, although to a con- 
siderably lesser extent than if such change 
had been made in either of the last two 
years. Provision has been made for this 
liability in the accounts under review, but 
the Inland Revenue authorities have wide 
powers for dealing with assessments on a 
change of accounting years, and it is hoped 
they will agree to exercise these powers in 
favour of the company. Additionally, it 
has been necessary to provide the retro- 
spective increase in profits tax for the year 
to June 30, 1947, announced after the 
accounts of the company for that year had 
been closed. 


The net result of these factors is to 
telease tax provisions amounting to £29.400 
as shown in the group profit and loss 
account. 


Deferred Repairs: Although, during the 
prod covered by the accounts, there has 
en some expenditure on repairs which were 
Scheduled as “deferred,” there has un- 
doubtedly been further deterioration in the 
assets on account of its not having been 
. — to carry out all the repairs needed. 
_amount expended during the year on 
tepairs scheduled as “deferred” has been 
ged against profits, and the provision 
for deferred repairs left at the same figure 
#s last year, namely £791,130. 


DISPOSAL OF GROSS REVENUE 


The following statement shows how 
tvery pound sterling received by ihe group 
in respect. to sales. of milk, milk products 
and other. products. was abserbed. _ Com- 
Parative figures for the previous Year arc 
also shown, 


1948 1947 
s. a. s. & 

Cost of milk, goods tor resale, and raw 
Materials for production of other goods 14. 7 14 72 


Salaries and wages .......0..-00s5-65 2.3 ...2, 5 
Other expenses, including contain: rs, 

depreciation, rents, repairs, etc....... 110} 1 9 
Yaxation, national and local ..,....... 0 6} 0 Fj 
Paid as dividends ..,......... wiwdage’ 0% .2 QO 2} 
Retained in business for development 0 2 0 3 


2o 0 20 06 


The foregoing summary covers all the 
widespread and varied activities of the 
group. The result of the milk side of the 
business, including subsidiary activities such 
as goods purchased for resale by shops, and 
Gn Scotland) the bakeries, was not so 
satisfactory, the net retainable profit 
earned in relation to turnover available for 
dividends and development being just over 
1 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Control by the Ministry of Food of milk 
distribution and milk product manufacture 
continues substantially on the same lines as 
I reported to you fully in my remarks cn 
previous years’ accounts. 


Margins on Milk: Since I reported to 
you on the last occasion, there has been no 
increase in the margins allowed. to the trade 
to cover processing, wastage, provision of 
bottles and bottling; delivery, collection and 
cleansing of empty bottles, booking up and 
giving of credit ; we still have to carry out 
these services in London for about 13d. per 
pint bottle. That there have been further 
Increases in costs is unquestionable, and the 
Ministry of Food is being pressed by the 
industry to revise margins to cover these 
increased costs, over which the frade bas 
no control. 


Milk supplies: There has certainly been 
an improvement in milk production through- 
out the country, production in May this year 
having been an all-time record. If adequate 
supplies of feeding stuffs could be made 
available, milk production would increase 
substantially—possibly to the extent of doing 
away with the necessity for restricting 
supplies of milk to consumers. 


REPORT ON MILK DISTRIBUTION 


I reported to you on the Jast occasion that 
the Minister of Food had appointed 
a committee to examine and report to 
him on matters relative to the distribution 
of liquid milk, this report has now been 
published. 

The main recommendation follows that of 
the Lucas Committee, appointed to examine 
the Agricultural Marketing Acts, and recom- 
mends the establishment of a commission. 


This Commission is apparently to take over” 


part of the functions of the Milk Marketing 
Boards, the Ministry of Feod, and the in- 
dustry. It. now having been glecided that 
the Ministry of Food is to continue in 
existence, I cannot see any need whatsoever 
for the setting up of another bureaucratic 
body, at a direct cost to either the producer 
or the consumer, or at an indirec: cost to the 
wholé country through taxation. 


“¥e is recommended by the cor+mittee that 
in addition to being regulator; this com- 
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mission should actually trade, and .thus 
enter into competition with the concerns it 
would control, which seems fundamentally 
wrong, and against recognised principles of 
fair play. 


DOMINION INTERESTS 


We are in the process of forming a com- 
pany in Australia, to take over the businéss 
of Messrs J. E. Handbury and Sons, Pty., 
Limited, who have four factories in the State 
of Victoria, at present manufacturing chiefly 
butter from. cream separated on the farms, 
with a little cheese, and a merchanting and 
export business. It is our intention to equip 
these factories to take in whole milk instead 
of home-separated cream, and to manufac- 
ture milk powder and (ultimately) possibly 
ences milk, in addition to butter and 
cheese. 


I am glad to say that the Handbury family 
are taking a financial interest in this new 
company, and a share in the management, 
which should be a great asset, as the family 
is well-known in the dairy trade in Australia, 
and held in very high esteem. 


Our New Zealand company, Dairy Pro- 
ducts, Limited, whose original factory for 
the production of sugar of milk from whey 
is at Edendale, in South Island, has just 
started to operate a new factory, at Kapuni, 
in North Island. 


I hope our new venture in Australia and 
our increased investment in New Zealand 
will add to the earning capacity of our com- 
pany, and also make valuable contributions 
to the economy of Australia and New 
Zealand. 


TRIBUTE TO MESSRS B. DAVIES AND 
F. E. STILL 


It is with much regret that I have to report 
the retirement from the board of Mr Ben 
Davies and Mr F. E. Suill. 


The name of Ben Davies has, for very 
many years, been a household word in dairy 
circles, not only in this country but in the 
United States of America and on the conti- 
nent of Europe. He started work in his 
father’s business at a very early age, and it 
was in this business that he commenced 
pasteurising and bottling milk in London. If 
believe I am correct in saying that this was 
the first successful venture of its kind in this 
country. Following the incorporation of the 
retail businesses into United Dairies’ group 
in 1917, Mr Davies undertook the responsi- 
bility of operating the processing depots 
until the time of his retirement from active 
management jn 1941. The expansion in the 
output of these depots and the many changes 
in technique were in considerable measure 
due to his efforts. In addition to this work, 
he has been director of laboratories and 
chairman of our research advisory council, 
This body has been most valuable in advising 
those responsible for operation of the correct 
technical approach to the many problems 
that surround them. 


Mr Frank Still began work at Croydon 
in the business belonging to his father. At 
the time of the incorporation of the retail 
dairy businesses he became managing 
director of Welford Surrey Dairies and a 
member of the retail directorate. When 
further reorganisation of the retail businesses 
took place, Mr Still accepted the very 
responsible position of director in charge of 
provisions and central stores. He has vast 
experience in the purchase and supply of 
retail provisions and was mainly responsible 
for the consolidation at the Central. Stores, 
Western Avenue, of, the intricate distributive 
system of goods to all shops and depots in 
the London area. 


The unfailing devotion to their work of 
both these gentlemen will always remain a 
source of inspiration to those who follow 
them; and I am happy to say they bave both 
signified their willingness, although not, on 
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the Board, to give the company at all times 
the benefit of their great experience, 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 


The recommendation of the election to 
the board of Mr. A. Bracher, of Wilts United 
Dairies, Limited, Mr. D. A. R. Knight, of 
United Dairies (London), Limited, and Mr 
K. W. Pocock, of the Edinburgh and Dum- 
iesshire Dairy Company, Limited, con- 
tinues our policy of calling to the board from 
time to time those who have rendered the 
company valuable service and proved their 
ability. I am confident that their election 
te the board will add considerably to our 
strength. 

I should like to express appreciation of 
the work of the officials and staff of the 
company. The harmonious and efficient 
working of the many sections of our 
organisation is largely due to their efforts and 
their helpful attitude. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, less 
tax, making 15 per cent for the period, was 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr William A. 
Blake, Mr Leslie L. Ferris, Mr Clifford C. F. 
Smith and Mr J. Gordon Stokes, were re- 
elected; Mr A. Bracher, Mr D. A. R. 
Knight and Mr K, W. Pocock were appointed 
directors; amd the auditors, Messrs Peat 
Marwick Mitchell and Company, were 
reappointed. 

A resolution was also passed amending the 
articles of association. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The thirty-second annua! general meeting 
of Ransome and Marles Bearing Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at 
Newark, Notts. - 

Mr F. W. Baker (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech said: I have pleasure in 
submitting for your approval the balance 
sheet as at June 30, 1948, together with the 
profit and loss account for the year to that 
date, and the directors’ report. Our turnover 
for the year to June 30, 1948, created a new 
record both in value anc in volume of pro- 
duction, and we anticipate a further increase 
in the current year, as new plant and 
premises Come into production. he instal- 
lation of new plant at the main factory, and 
the consequent shop reorganisation has con- 
tinued steadily, and the Grantham factory, 
which was allocated to us by the Board of 
Trade on a rental basis earlier in the year, 
has almost reached the production stage. The 
Bunny factory has played an important part 
in achieving this year’s record output and 
has proved a very successful acquisition, 

At Newark icself the labour pcsition con- 
tinues to be a limiting factor, but if the hous- 
ing position improves more rapidly in. the 
future than it has done up te the present it 
is possible that additiona! labour may become 
available. If not, we now have room for 
expansion both at Bunny and Grantham, so 
that our future growth will not be restricted, 


RE-EQUIPMENT AND EXPANSION 


The year’s record output is largely due to 
the programme of re-equipment and expan- 
sion on which we embarked at the conclusion 
of hostilities in 1945. Since then we have 
expended no less than £521,365 on buildings 
and plant, while the amount of stocks. and 
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book debts to carry. the increased turnover 
has risen by £360,000 in the same period 
To have financed this without a new issue 
or even shor: term borrowing is due entirely 
to the accumulated ager of years which 
have been consistently ploughed back into 
the business. It is a very’ clear demonstra. 
tion of the fact that the majority of industrial 
expansion comes from profitable trading, 


Our research department has been consider. ° 
ably expanded and housed in new premises, 


leased from the Ministry of Supply two years 
ago, as in the opinion of the board this must 
continue to take a leading place in our 
development. 


In the last 10 years we have provided 
wages and salaries to the extent of over 
£11,000,000. Out of every pound of sales in 
1948, 8s. went in wages and salaries, and in 
material supplies and services, which are 
largely made up of wages to other industries, 
another 8s. The wages, salaries, holiday pay, 
pensions, etc., in 1948 were £802,000 greater 
than in 1939, while the net dividend dig: 
tributed to stockholders, after deduction of 
tax, is £5,250 less. 


UNABATED DEMAND 


The demand for our products continues to 
tax our capacity to the utmost, and there is 
every indication that we will readily dispose 
of our expanding output. A very large pro. 
portion of our output has been exported in 
finished products such aS motor vehicles, 
machine tools, and other equipment, so we 
have played an important part in the export 


drive, and will continue to do so, but we are. 


hopeful that extended capacity will enable us 
to devote a ijarger proportion of our output 
to direct exports. 

In this age of mechanisation, ball and roller 
bearings have an assured place and we have 
every confidence in the future demand and 
our ability to maintain our position in the 
industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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even if these crops are together some 15 per cent below the 
1947-48 figures, world wheat output would still be at least 5 per 
cent above the prewar level. 

This season, America expects to ship at least 450 million 
bushels and Canada 240 million bushels, of which 140 million 
bushels will come to the United Kingdom under the wheat agree- 
ment. In 1947-48 United States exports amounted to 480 million 
bushels and Canadian to 200 million bushels. ECA funds will 
at any rate enable western European countries to import sizeable 
quantities this year. But when Marshall aid finishes, will the 
viability of western Europe be assured, given the present 
geographical distribution of world wheat production? Or will 
the United States cease to be a major wheat exporter ? 

The wheat market is also dependent on both the maize and the 
rice crops. This year, the American maize harvest is of record 
size, totalling over 3,500 million bushels, of which probably well 
over 300 million bushels will be available for export. World pro- 
duction is likely to be at least 15 per cent above the 1935-39 
average, which totalled 4,740 million bushels. Maize exports are 
also expected to be available in quantity from eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. It is clear that Europe will have little need to 
approach Argentina this year for coarse grains, although large 
stocks still exist in that country. 

The prospects of the Burma rice crop are still good, but the 
political unrest in that country is likely to restrict exports severely. 
In this case wheat from the Western Hemisphere will no doubt 
be shipped to Asia to prevent famine. World grain supplies are 
sufficiently plentiful to cover these additional requirements. The 
most serious problem which is likely to arise, however; is con- 
gestion in the North American ports, where port handling 
seer will be hard pressed to cope with the large quantities 
involv 


Shorter Notes 


Owing to a typographical] error, last. week’s article on Inflation 
in India stated that the sterling rupee ratio had remained undis- 
turbed at 1s, 4d. since before the war. The figure should, of 
course, have been 1s. 6d., which has been the rupee parity for 
more than 20 years. 


Largely because of the ending of the school year, there were 
increases both in the total working population and in the numbers 
engaged in civil employment in August. The employment 
exchanges placed 380,000 workers in jobs—the highest number 
since the Control of Engagement Order came into force last 
October. But the undermanned industries, for which manpower 
targets were set in the Economic Survey, still show disappoint- 
ing results. Employment in agriculture increased by 3,009, leaving 
another 24,000 to be recruited by the end of the year; textiles, 
which gained 4,000 workers, have as many as 81,000 to get to reach 
their target ; the labour force in the mines actually declined, 
making the target of 750,000 set for 1948 even more remote than 
the output target of 200 million tons. At the same time the 
number employed in the distribut:ve trades, which the Govern- 
ment hoped to reduce, rose by 21,000. These figures make it pet- 
fectly clear that the redistribution of manpower which is a 
declared object of the Government’s labour policy is simply not 
happening. 


ca 


In consideration for participating rights in mining companies 
that might be formed to mine the area, New Pioneer Central 
Rand Gold Mines, through its subsidiary, Strathmore Develop- 
ment, has acquired from Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
and associates all prospecting rights owned by them over certaift 
farms adjacent to the southern boundary of the New 
Pioneer property, Stilfontein 39. Middle Witwatersrand is also 


to sell to New Pioneer vendor and subscription rights to the — 


portion of Hartebeestfontein 41 held under prospecting 
option contract by Union Corporation. 


et 


* 


The participation of United Kingdom steel interests, wilt 
include Thomas Firth and John Brown, in the development 

the new iron and steel works of the Government of Southert 
Rhodesia is considered likely to result from discussions at present 
being held with the Southern Rhodesian authorities. The present 
plant at Queque originally cost £2,000,000 to erect, and plans 
are under consideration to quadruple its present capacity Of 


A <a 


17,500 tons 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended October 16, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was 445,969,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {57,185,000 
and issues to sinking funds 4361,000. Thus, 
jncluding sinking fund allocations of 
{9,031,000, the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is {230,733,681 against £186,936,495 
jor the corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


April 4 April 
Yee 

















Week | Week 
ended ended 
Oct. | Oct, 
18; | 16, 
1947 | 1948 


to f to 
Oct, Oct. 
18, | 16, 
1947 | 

















ORDINARY j 

Revenue | 
Income Tax...... 130915 , 406,655 421,759 10,306 8,937 
Bur-tax te 90,000, 20,305 26,3 $50 650 
Fstate, etc., Duties 160, 90,869 96,55@ 2,290 3,400 
Stamps.......-..| 55,000, 27,030 30,363 1,200 1,000 
Profits Tax ....\ 250 19,170 79,48 600. 5,800. 
E.P.T. fie 142,248 61,350 4,650 1,400 
Other Inland Rev. 1,900, 115 os ia 
SpecialContributn. 50,000) sie 16,6) 850 
Total Inland Rev. 1915150} 706,390 732,558) 19,596 22,037 
Customs......... 820,600! 429,995 443,974} 18,751 15,276 
eee ee 726,550, 300,000) 381,46 6,700 7,100 


Total Customs & al 
Excise . ..«- 1547150, 729,995 825,374) 25,451 22.376 


red oo Do ce cic ie 

Metor Duties. i. 50,000 11,269 10,24 160 278 
Surplus War Stores 102,000; 106,596 68,325 1,283 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading... 57, 30,175 82: tee 
P.O. (Net Receipts) bas dike abe oe 
Wireless Licences ll, 3,970, 4,17 
Crown Lands..... 1,00 450 40 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans.. 14,0 16,705 9,142 52 


Miscell. Receipts.. 68,0001172'461 86.264 2,160 1,226 


onic Sd dahl 


Total Ord. Rev... 3765300 1777811 173731 





49,100 45,969 


Sere-BaLancine 


etMice..<. a; 150,200] 73,980. 77,910) 2,200 2,450 
Tncoine Tax on { 

E.P.T. Refunds’ 16,000 13,195 417% 378 173 
wee Seto dete 3931500'1864986 1819395! 51,678 48,592 













Issues out of the Exchequer 


to meet payments 
| (f, thousand) 
5 Esti- 
xpenditure mate, leek | W 
1948.4 Week | Week 


ended | ended 


i Oct. | Oct. 
{ 18, | 16, 
1 







947 | 1948 






ORDINARY t j 
ExpexvirurRe || { 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt ..... 500,000) 295,815 282,37H 15,169 14,790 
Payments to N i 


Treland........ | 26,000) 11,382) 11,99 8 

Other Cons. Fund 

frances «ceo 8, 3476: 3,746 245 
ee. ee "534,000, 310,671 298,116 15,177. 15,035 


Total Ord. Expd.. 2976657]1581825 1497547] 68,277) 57,185 
Sinking Funds... waa coe + OOS ini +1 


Seuy-Baraneine | 


| 
Post Offic _ ee oT 73,980, 77,9) 2,200 2,450 


Income Tax on 


Alter increasing: Exchequer balances by £315,946 to 
£3,231,427, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £24,068,073 to £25,712 million. 

E NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Aets, 1919 and 1921.. 12 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, see. 21(3) 4,000 
Under Article 416) of the Economic Co-operation 





Agreement (Cunt. T469) 2.02. o eee ye eves 1,625 
5,637 
: NET ISSUES (£ thousand) ienrets 

ies Oitide and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 and 
Si RES MRE EOS YE 425 
RPT. Rete ook ee ee ‘ 211 


Yara Authorities Loans Act, 1945,’see. 3(1)...:.2 4,600 
: Towns Aot, TOOR; Mee By os cvs vik ork dees 15 
tem (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, sec. 21(1). 9,000 
Tseas Resources Development Act, 1948, sec. 
N(}) : ial Development... ..<..+ ++: vein = 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 


War Damage: War Damage Commission ...... . 2,000. | 
1947, Post _ 


| 17,812 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Net Receits } Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 51,422 | Nat. Savings Certs. 350 


23% Def. Bonds... - °404 3% Def. Bonds... *660 

Other Debt :-—~ ; 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,692 

Internal ....... 1,921 | Tax Reserve Certs. 584 
Ways & Means Ad- Other Debt :-— 

Vanoes oo. oka é 325 External 22:4. 218 

| Treasury deposits . 26,500 

54,072 | 30,004 


* Including £198,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ milion} 








Ways ani — 



















treasury Mean- 
Date Bilis Advance- Float+ 
YS | Bank ing 
: ; Public? ~ ot Debt 
Fender; tap {Depts | Ene- 
lant 


2250-0 2584- 




























} 
June 30 4817-3 | 270-5 | ... |1468-0]6555+7 
July 10} 2210-0 | 2625-S] 282-3)... | 1429-5)6547-7 
w» 274} 2210-0| 2632-4] 2965 | 1429-57 6581-1 
244 2210-0} 2632-8) 294-6 1429+ 51 6580-1 
» 31 }2240-0 | 2620-3] 301-2 1429-5] 6561-0 
Aug. 7122100 | 2598-5] 270-5 | 1429+ 5165085 
» 14] 2210-0 | 2355-6} 287-0 1429-5] 6282-0 
»» ©6214: 2210-0 | 2398-6] 280-1 1441-0] 6335-9 
» 28] 2210-0 | 2386-0] 286-8 1441-016323-8 
Sept. 4] 2210-0} 2392-0] 294- 1455-5} 6351°8 
» 11} 2210-0 | 2378-7] 297- 1460-5 |6348+2 
18} 2210-0 | 2399-7 14605163894 
=a 4637-3 1449 -516343°3 
Oct. 9] 2220-0{ 2415-3 1452-0] 6370 0 
» 16] 2240-0 2446-7 546395 3 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 























Amount im Cent 
Date ot pe eee a ee Allotted 
Tender Avolied| of acre at 
fered, “PP NC" Allotted _ Min, 
i fe Rate 








| 268-9 | 170-0 1-87 5t 

1948 
July 16 *O | 279-7 | 170-0 10 1-55 48 
ae -O | 294-3 | 170-0 10 1-31 43 
2 -0 | 291-8 | 170-0] 10 16% 42 
Aug. 6 -O | 288-1 | 170-0] 10 1-50 aa 
Lae 0 | 269-2 | 170-0] 10 1-92 53 
a *0 | 272-7 | 170-0 10 (1-87 52 
ae -0 | 268-1 | 170-0} 10 3-05 53 
Sept. .3 *O | 295-8 i 170-0 10 2°43 41 
ae *O | 284-6 | 170-0] 10 2-84 48 
. 2 -0 | 263.8 | 170-0} 10 3-31 56 
eg on -O0 | 273*5 | 170-0} 10 3-14 52 
Oct. 1 *O | 277-5 180-0} 10 1-72 ot 
a. -0 | 269-2 5 19)-0 | WW. 1-90 62 
ee oO} 180-0} w 2-09 59 








On October 15th applications for bilis to be paid 
on. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 59 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Application for bills to be 
paid on Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. and above were 
accepted in full, £170 million (maximum) of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for October 22nd. For the week 
ended October 23rd the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the amount of 450 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 















Savings Certificates -— 





Receipts. ivi. ...ess ede 60,200 
Repayments ....... ska. 2,350 3,400 | 69,400 
Net Savings ..... eb Res 650 Drl,500 Wr9,200 
Defence Bonds :-— a ee a 
Receipts... ...... Ne eiwet 865 655 | 21,110 
Repayments ........0... 866 1,236 | 24,527 
Net Savings ic. ....ss+. «1 [Dr 581 {Dr3,417 
P.O. and Trustee Savings }--———— a ane 
Banks :-—- : 
Reoeipts.ciwes. oe sedeees | 12,475 © 14,122 7329.635 
Repayments .... e560. -5+ 8,775 ., 10,505 1 551,001 
Net Savings...cc0csend> 3,700 3,817 


dl 66 








Total Net Savings......... 4,349 | 1,736 |Dri3983 
Interest on certificates repaid 423 612 { 12,398 





Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...... 





2,275 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 20, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issned:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1231,613,257| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .., 1288,121,894 


partment .. 68,634,576] Other Secs... 852,453 
Coin fother 
than gold)... 10,552 
Amt... of Fid.——-—-—--—-—- 
eae 1300,600,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bultion (at 
172s, Sd. per 
oz, fine)..... 247,833 
1300, 247,833 1300, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capita) ...... 14,553,000 | Govt, Sees.... 322,143,941] 
DORs bs ces 3,194,135} Other Secs. 48,688,821 


Public Deps.:- 28,759,934] Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 15,853,276 Advances... 25,322,669 
HLM. Treas, Securities..e. 2: 

Special Acct, 12,906,658 
Notes......+. 68,634,576 

Other Deps.~ 395,422,981} Coim......... 2,462,712 
Bankers..... 301,492,904 
Other Acets... 93,930,077 


441,930,050 441,930,050 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 











SS ite pt, ‘ 

Notes in cirenlation,.... 

Notes in banking depart- 
WRB o:0 wt viva ed eet ve 

Government (debt ‘and 
SOCUTHMES 55 is kc cc ive 


362° 1237-9 1236-1 1231-6 
62-4 64:2, 68-6 
*Gl299-2 ie 1299-1 


Other securities......... 0- 0- 0-9 
COMB oc, és dds sienna’ ts 4 0-2 0-2) 0 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 172/3' 172/3' 172/ 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :—~ 
Publie Accounts ........ 13-4) 18-9 15+9 
Treasury Special Account 4-3 63 129 
 coancMtt ee Lite ee H 297-0 303-1 31-5 
Others. ..... beveeaciees 96-0 94-9 95-9 
Fetal 63654..0 veetes 410-7 423-2 424-2 
Securities :-— 
Government... cssdeeees 315-9 325-5 322-1 
Discounts, ¢tc.......65 9 627-1 «26°4) «25-3 
Other sass: tse cave H 21-2; 22-6; 23-4 
BOI Ss 5k. EY 364-2 374-5 370-8 
Banking dept. res.....6... 64-2 66-4 Tl-L 
% % + 
* Proportion (as cca 15-6 15-6) 16-7 


_* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue reduced trom £1,350 iillion to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week, 
Spot cash prices were as follows ;— 











Sinver 


ote teen Sassi 






1948 ef eepeore 
London (New York’ Bombay Bombay 
per, Qunce per ounce per 100 tolas, . per tola 


688 


















Orr? 


New Business Contacts 


With. ats. wide, network ot Branches, The 
Union Bank<of-Australia is able to give the 
fullest assistance to those seeking to establish 
new-business relationships in Australasia. I! 

. desired, visitors so interested will be put in 
touch with importers and exporters of standing. 


Full information is available on all aspects 
of industrial, commercial and social conditions 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 





Head Office : 
71, CORNH 
LONDON. E.C 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Estabiishea 1837 


Branche: throughout 
Austreha 
and New Zealand. 











THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Subsoribed. Capital .. oe °» o- . £5,000, 000 
Paid-up Capital ee ee ee oe aa 3,000,009 
Further Liability ot Proprietors .. ee . 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund é 1,815,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Auctralia. 





With 
conduct 


Bank offer: 
LEachange 


this 
and 


its widespread connections, 
of all classes of Banki 


every 
business 


tacility tor the 
with Australia. 


A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Applications from qualified candidates are invited for the following 
roost: — 

ACCOUNTANT required by the Government of Nigeria for the Marine 
Department for one tour of 18 to 24 months with prospects of perma- 
nency. Commencing salary according to age, war service and experience 
in the seale £600 to £1,200 a year, including expatriation pay, Outfit 
aHowatrce £60. Free passages and liberal leave on-full salary. Candi- 
dates, preferably nct over years of age, must be qualified accountants 
and have a thorough knowledge of commercial accounts and of time 
keeping and cost for ship construction, engineering and repair work, 
‘hey must have the ability to supervise the accounting for large quan- 
tities of marine and ——- stores and to organise and administer 
the work of a large clerical staff. Apply at once by letter, stating age, 
whether married or single and full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, and mentioning this ee: to the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting M/N/18697(3C) on both 
letter and envelope. 


ADVISER FOR TRADE AND COMMERCE 

A vacancy exists for an Adviser for Trade and Commerce to the 
Government of the Gambia. 

Candidates must have business experience, preferably in produce 
trading. Knowlehes of buying and handling Colonial produce is desir- 
able. The duties of the post are to advise generally on matters of 
Trade and Commerce and to organise the establishment and 
take over the direction of a Department of Trade and Commerce under 
which would fall as one of its main responsibilities the executive work 
of the proposed Gambia Oilseeds Marketing Board in the purchase, sale 
and export of all groundnuts and palm kernels. The new department 
would also take over from the existing Departmeni ot Supplies and 
Minor Industries the functions of price and import control and of 
developing local industries. 

Salary, £1,100, plus £350 on pensionable terms. If contract terms are 
desired, a higher salary would be considered, with gratuity of £37 10s. 
tor each three months of service. 

Age limit, 45 years. : ’ 

Apply, quotin this advertisement, to Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, S.W.1. 








G ENERAL MANAGER required for a chemical plant in the North of 
¥ Engiand. Applicants must be of proved capacity in a position of 
similar responsibility and. preferably, with chemical, engineering or 
chemical engineering qualifications. Age not less than 35. Commencing 
salary £2,000/£2.500. according to experience Appointment —carries 
benefits of excellent superannuation and incentive bonus schemes, Appli- 
cations, which will be treated in strictest confidence, should give zullest 
particulars of experience,—Box. 861, 





teat ther mene anette etn acl enn tn en enn es 


ONOURS graduate in Economics, 34, qualified pharmacist, at present 

holding administrative post with manufacturing firm seeks new 
appointment, offering scope for advancement, preferably in the south 
ot England. Interests not confined to pharmacy. wears record 
(Captain) and several. years administrative ex perience.—Box 845. 


BLE young (25) Oxford M.A., bilingual French. v. fluent German, 
little Spanish, seeks post old established firm Europe, Scandinavia. 
initial salary immaterial, but good. prospects essential.—Box- 845. 














ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS: 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 


Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to 
Associat 


write to the Secretary of the jon, 22 Bedford Sqi London, 
W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 6163.) oe Rates, nae 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CuemenTs Press, Ltp., 


weaky Tue Economist NEWSPAPER, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1, U.S, Representative: R. S.Farlev,111,-Broadway, New a 6.—Saturday, October 23, 1948. 


St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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THE.» HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
. BANKING CORPORATION 


Lncorporaied om the Colon Honokonm — se ol 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP Lee — 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - ‘ . - - 6, : 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . . - " 
Head Office: HONGKONG 
Chief Manager: Tae Bosounssne A, Morse, C.B.E. 































| BRANCHELs 
BURMA CHINA (Coa, (IN DOPCRINA MALAYA (Con) NORTH 
Rangooa Shaagha Ha plug Johore Bahru BORNEO Com) 
CEYLON copes Saigon Kuala sehen 
Coteraba lentatn JAPAN Lampur faweu 
CHINA Tsingtao en Matnces PHILIPPINES 
Amoy LUROPE Kure Muac Hoito 
Canton mburg Tokyo Penang Manita 
*Chefoo “Fons . a Singape 
Chunking HONGKONG Fobebame Bungei Pottn aan 
*Dairen Hongkong JAVA E Teiuk Amoa nukes 
Poochow Kowloon Batavia ‘li UNITED 
li Mongko! Sourebaya NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbia (howloon) MALAYA BORNEO Londoa 
Moukden INDHA Cameron Brunei Town USA. 
Nanking Bombay Hicblands Jesselton New York 
Feipimy Caloutta Ipoh Kuala Belait Pan Francisco 
* Braavhes not yet re-opened 
London Office: 93, GRACECHURCH STREET, £.C3 
BANKING BUSIN OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service a» Trustees and Executor: is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustey 
Coinpanies tin 
HONGKONG LONDON 


SINGAPORE 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS  £17,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED 02,000, 
CLA'MS PAID EXCEED 

(1947 Accounts) 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 
CHILDREN’S OFFICER. 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from suitably 
qualified persons for appointment, on.a permanent basis, to the position 
of Children’s Officer, at a salary of £2,000 a year. The Children’s 
Officer will have the duty of advising on all questions concerning the 
exercise of the Council's functions under the Children Act, 1948, and 
will be administratively responsible for the child care services provided 
by the Council thereunder. The ye appointed will be subject to the 
Council's Superannuation and rovident Fund Scheme. Forms of 
application (stamped-addressed foolscap envelope necessary) obtainable 
from the Clerk of the Council (G), The County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1. Applications must be returned so as to be received not 
later than November 27, 1948. Canvassing disqualifies. (2065). 


WEST HARTLEPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
HEADMASTER: J. S. HOWARD, B.Sc. 

Applications are invited for the st of Assistant Master to teach 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, BOOKKEEPING and COMMERCE, to 
commence duty on January 1, 1949, 

Applicants should have d commercial and/or teaching experience, 
An interest in school corporate activities would be an advantage. 

Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 


the undersigned, the completed form te be returned within 14 days of 
the appearance of this advertisement. 
L. DOWSLAND. 


; Chiet Education Officer, 
Education Offices, Park Road, West Hartlepool. October 11, 1948. 








ERSONNEL DEPARTMENT IN SOUTH LONDON FACTORY 
requires a Statistical Officer. Preference given to young graduate 
who has sound reasons for entering the field of personnel work. No 
previous experience required except for some knowle of statistics. 
The candidate is not expected to hold the position of Statistica! Officer 
for more than two years by which time opportunity will have 
pepviged for training and participation in the wider field of personnel 
policy. 

Commencing salary (man or woman) £300 to £400 depending on 
qualifications. Selection of candidates will be by the Group Discussion 


method. Apply with details to Box E 830. L.P.E. 110, St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C.2. 


CCOUNTANT, qualified, required by a leading British manufacturer 
4% of medical products operating in India and Pakistan. Applicants 
should preferably be under 30 and unmarried. Salary, prospects and 
provident fund good. Write immediately to Staff Manager, Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd., Greenford, Middlesex. 

















MALe SECRETARY aged between 20-26 years required for the 
4¥i President of a world-wide organisation. Fast Shorthand and 
Typing, and fluent knowledge of French essential. This is a u 
opportunity for an ambitious man, offering excellent prospects 


advancement. The applicant must be prepared to travel by air when 
rouwired. APPly in writing to the Personnel Manager, 15, Old Bond ™ 


AEE-ROUNDER. age 23, good Cambridge “degree Economies and His- 
tory, some Statistics, widely travelled, with fluemt French, 
Russian, some Danish, Spanish, German, typist, ex-parachutist, drive 


ear,. capable public speaker, seeks useful position with excetlent 
prospects.—Box 857. pe 








actin pips tarat—epntnechaulinmtncesee sg tect genres tnrtitarht lett iieeaeaatpneilitins aeislipaisstittiigtallsacninainincieniimnan 
YHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 29, B.Sc. (Econ,), ex-Captain Intelli- 
gence C (languages: French, German), seeks appoint 

having. wider interest than that usually presented profess 


accountancy and where initiative and organising ability would be of 
value. Box 864, set : 


\ ARKETING, Sales Promotion, and Advertising enthusiast. M 
~)ifor front rank manufacturers, also advertising Aacnee expe 
Cc (Staff). 

Seeks new 


Public school man (Winchester) and lately Lt. 
work, welcomes responsibility,. uses brains. 
post.—Box 821. 


2 


72 ECONOMISTS, December 1945-June 1947. Offers, Box 843. 








SALE. Economist 14/9/46 to 4/9/48.—Box 846. oo wits 
Published Lrp., 





